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For there are places off the beaten track, 


Small villages whose history reaches back 


To the first coming of the pioneers, 

Who braved the hardships of the early years 
And built a nation beautiful and strong 

To which their children’s children now belong. 
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Scene near Pitman C 


And off on little side roads anywhere 

You still can find the tracks of a she-bear 
Whose den is backed by an old rotting log, 
Who claims the right to sloping hill and bog 
And feeds her young and teaches them the code 
Of little wild things by a traveled road. 
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School in the mountains of East Tennessee. R. Bruce Shipley. 


And off the beaten track there is a hill 

That slopes down gently to a flour mill 

W here grain is ground between two rutted stones, 
A water wheel bleached white as herring bones, 
While ivy clings to an old timbered wall 
That held the dam above the waterfall. 
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And if you're very lucky now and then 

You'll come upon a different breed of men, 

Quiet old codgers steeped in country lore, 

A pleasant cottage with an open door 

Where strangers find a welcome and a meal, 
And a warm friendliness that makes you feel 
Deep in your heart a longing to go back 

To little houses off the beaten track. — E. J. RITTER. 
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< “DID you really come all the 

way from Alaska?” This ques- 
tion was leveled at my husband not 
long ago by a pudgy, elderly woman 
who was sole clerk in the drugstore in 
a tiny Wyoming town. 

“Well, yes. As a matter of fact, I 
did,” Bob admitted, trying to hide a 
smile. 

The old woman suspended her slow- 
motion wrapping of his purchase and 
gazed at him with something akin to 
awe. “How did you come down?” she 
pursued. 

“I drove my car over the Alaska 
Highway,” Bob told her. 

“My land! You mean that high- 
way’s finished?” 

Incredible as it may seem, this was 
actually one of a long list of varied 
reactions that Bob and I encountered 
on a recent trip “outside.” To be sure, 
it was an extreme case. We met no 
other person who wasn’t fully aware 
that the Alaska Highway had been 
finished some years ago, but to many 
who have not traveled it, there is still 
something questionable and mysteri- 
ous in this ever-fascinating stretch of 
road starting at Milepost “0” in Can- 
ada and ending 1523 miles later in the 
golden heart of our 49th state. 

Our Alaska license plate placed us 
in the category of those who have 
made this drive and from the time we 
turned south at Dawson Creek we 
were besieged with questions. Some 
of these had to do with the condition 
of the highway itself, but an equal 
number of people were interested in 
the fact that we had obviously been 
camping — witness the tent, stove, 
stools and various other paraphernalia 
which fairly bulged from the windows 
of our small station wagon. And so 
the questions came: 

Are there any camping spots along 
the highway in British Columbia? 
What about campgrounds in Yukon 
Territory? What type of camping 
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To Edmonton 
375 miles 


To Vancouver 533 miles 


equipment is best for the trip? Is it 
true what you hear about mosquitoes 
in the north? What are the best 
months for making this journey if you 
plan to camp? What kind of clothes 
should one take? Are you bothered 
by bears? Are there any places to buy 
groceries along the highway? Do you 
have to carry water in your car? 

“You know, if we simply set up a 
tourist camping bureau, we could 
probably make our expenses in no 
time at all,” Bob pointed out to me one 
day. Ten cents per question and we’d 
have it made.” 

We realized that for every person 
who contacted us, many of whom were 
actually on the way, there were prob- 
ably 10 others sitting at home think- 
ing about such a camping trip and 
wondering how they could get in- 
formation. There isn’t too much of a 
problem for those who have a small 
trailer or one of the pickup campers, 
since these methods constitute a fairly 
comfortable method of living in any 
type of country or weather. But for 
those who plan to make the trip with 
a tent, a two-burner stove and a cou- 
ple of camp stools, Bob and I could 
offer a few worthwhile tips. 

First of all, let’s point out that we 
are speaking of the Alaska Highway 
itself, not of the approaches such as 
the John Hart Highway coming in 
from the Vancouver or highway 97 
side; nor of the Edmonton, Alberta, 
approach which gathers traffic from 
the East and Midwest. We refer spe- 
cifically to that portion of road that be- 
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gins at Dawson Creek, British Colum- 
bia, winds its lonely way through 
mountains and wilderness, and ends 
at Fairbanks, Alaska. Many people do 
not understand that this—and this 
alone — is the Alaska Highway. 

Probably the most popular, as well 
as the most debatable, question had to 
do with the best time of year to travel 
this northern highway. In view of the 
vagaries of weather the world over, 
who can tell the absolutely perfect 
time for any location? It is generally 
conceded that June, July and August 
are the months when one may find the 
best road conditions and which may 
yield more favorable weather for 
traveling inside Alaska. However, 
Bob and I left Anchorage the first part 
of May and found, much to our de- 
light, that in doing so we had out- 
witted both mosquitoes and flies. 

For three solid weeks, in a leisurely 
course covering a northern section 
of Alaska and Yukon Territory, we 
found nearly perfect camping. Nights 
were cool, very often hitting the 
freezing mark, while days were warm 
and sunny. At that time of year, large 
lakes in the far north were still par- 
tially covered with ice, but this was 
interesting since some were in the 
process of “breaking up” and we were 
the appreciative audience of the ex- 
citing spring awakening of plants, ani- 
mals and birds. 

A trip later in the year, say late 
July and August, would get you past 
the worst part of the fly and mosquito 
season and would also have the ad- 
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vantage of likely providing clear 
weather to travel inside Alaska. But 
whatever season you choose to make 
your camping trip up the highway, do 
allow yourself ample time to make the 
journey as leisurely as possible. It’s a 
long, long road. 


Since “Alaska Highway” and “mos- 
quitoes” appear to be synonymous in 
many people’s minds, let’s examine 
once and for all the threat of this per- 
nicious insect, which, according to 
legend at least, thrives in extreme 
northern climates and grows to Paul 
Bunyan proportions. My contention, 
after a recent camping trip including 
more than six states and a tremendous 
variety of terrain, is that the mosqui- 
toes on the highway are no more 
numerous or vicious than in any other 
area of equally heavy vegetation and 
water. What seasoned camper would 
venture into lake and river country 
minus an adequate supply of good in- 
sect repellent? There is at least one 
brand on the market, in bottles as 
well as spray cans, that is pleasant to 
use and much more effective than the 
old, greasy kinds. This is Off. One 
application lasts for several hours and 
discourages not only mosquitoes but 
no-see-ums and flies. Do take some 
of this, but ignore any exaggerated 
stories about headnets. 

Headnets may have been forerun- 
ners of the wonderful, bugproof tents 
to be obtained these days, but proba- 
bly there are few tents now which do 
not come equipped with built-in floor, 
net windows and zippered-net doors. 
If you happen to have an old-style Miles and miles of unbelievable wilderness unroll before the traveler of the Alaska 
tent, minus the floor and other fea- Highway, a road still mysterious and challenging to people from urban areas. 
tures, I would strongly urge you to 
think seriously of getting a new one 
for your trip up the highway. Fighting eral camping equipment for the Alas- Alaska, but we found that surplus 
insects all night can sour the most ka Highway need not be too different down bags, single mummy style, were 
cheerful disposition; and who wants’ than for any other location, with the not adequate. We ended up on cold 
to be too bleary eyed to see the mag- exception of sleeping bags. Bob and _ nights with every coat we owned piled 
nificent scenery the highway offers? I were quite used to cold weather, high on top of the bags (not to men- 

Aside from a bugproof tent, gen- having lived for a number of years in tion being bundled into “long johns” 
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You can camp inside Alaska, too 


THERE is a story told of a 
family who traveled all the way 
up the Alaska Highway to Fair- 
banks, circled the city once and 


started back. However, there’s a NS 


lot more to Alaska than that, and 
as you can see below a whole new 
series of highways and camp- 
grounds await you when you ar- 
rive. Plan your trip carefully by 
writing to the Alaskan and Cana- 
dian offices listed on page 34, and 


to the Yukon Travel Bureau at Po 


Whitehorse as well. Specifically 
request Alaska Highway, Road to 
Yukon Adventure. § 
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inside the bags). Midsummer may 
provide a few warm nights in this 
northern country, but there are not 
many in spring or fall and it’s best not 
to take a chance in any season. 

Probably our most useful item in 
the way of common gear turned out to 
be a Coleman lantern. Not that we 
needed it for light. Even in May the 
evenings are light much longer than 
further south, but time after time the 
lantern provided heat for our tent, 
particularly when the weather was 
rainy or damp. The same service 
could have been obtained from our 
two-burner gas stove. 

And speaking of warmth, how many 
people make this trip with only the 
clothing they would take on a similar 
jaunt south of the Canadian border? 
Men are more sensible about matters 
of clothing and that’s the very reason 
why you see many women standing 
about shivering and bemoaning the 
hardships encountered on the high- 
way. Let’s dig out the wool trousers 
or lined jeans, wool shirts, Dacron 
parkas, 8-inch boots and wool socks. 
Leave Capri pants and shorts for a 
warmer climate. 

Not only do boots help to keep your 
feet warm, they leave less exposed 
flesh for mosquitoes to attack — a fact 
not at all unworthy of serious consid- 
eration. Of course, if you’re travel- 
ing in the dead of summer there will 
be plenty of days in Alaska, Yukon 
Territory and British Columbia when 
light clothing will be welcome, but 
even then, when camping time rolls 
around, a cool, shady campsite can be 
more fun if you’re comfortable and 
warm. A poncho or light raincoat 
might also come in handy, particular- 
ly for inside Alaska. 

Now that you are on the way, 
equipped with a good tent, ways and 
means to keep warm asleep or awake, 
and as well protected from the mos- 
quito menace as anyone ever is, let’s 
take a look at the one remaining 
threat which seems to haunt the better 
part of our too-civilized population. 
Judging from the number of inquiries 
we've had, we have concluded many 
people karbor suspicions that all ter- 
ritory north of the Canadian border is 
swarming with bears. My answer to 
that is: 

“Certainly there are bears in Cana- 
da. In Alaska, too. Both areas have 
grizzlies, but you’re far more apt to 
see black bears—if you're lucky 
enough to see any at all.” 

Of the times we’ve been over the 
Alaska Highway, we have had what 
you might call close contact with a 
bear only once, and to be honest, we 
didn’t even see it. We were staying at 
an unimproved campground about 
Mile 220, some 80 miles from Fort Nel- 
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son, British Columbia. Fort Nelson is 
called “Muskwa”—meaning “bear” in 
Indian — so it wasn’t surprising our 
encounter came in that area. 

There were no other campers in the 
grounds that night and it did give me 
something of a start to be shaken out 
of my sleep about midnight by what 
seemed to be a minor earthquake. 
Our 9x9 umbrella tent was sway- 
ing and rocking in a way that made 
my heart do the same. 

I poked Bob, thinking him still 
asleep. 

“What’s out there?” I hissed. 

The shaking stopped. 

“S-s-sh!” Bob whispered. “I think 
it’s a bear.” 

Again the shaking came and the 
disturbance was right at the corner 
nearest my head. By this time I had 
no more confidence in the heavy can- 
vas walls of the tent than if they were 
of tissue paper. I could literally see 
the beast rending the material with 
one heavy swat and feel his breath on 
my face. But Bob was already fighting 
fire with fire, pounding the tent and 
calling “Go way!” in a loud, authori- 
tative voice. That was all it took to 
make our nocturnal visitor leave. 
Later we heard him rummaging in a 
pile of cans and bottles previous 
campers had left. 

Scavengers that they are, bears are 
generally drawn by garbage or the 
smell of food. You can’t always camp 
at a spot that is scrupulously clean, 
unfortunately, but you can do your 
part, when in bear country, by never 





Inside Alaska, the camper finds many more miles of scenic roadway to explore. This view 
of the snowy Alaska Range awaits those who drive the Denali Highway to McKinley park. 


leaving any trash around and by 
keeping your food in your car at night. 
In really wild country, bears — like 
other wild animals—are timid and 
quite afraid of people. You’re far less 
apt to have trouble with them on the 
Alaska Highway than you are in one 
of the national parks. 

Probably the last of the important 
equipment questions concerns food 
and water during the long stretches 
of wilderness in upper Canada and 
Alaska. Just as you will find ample 
places for gas, oil and car repairs, so 
will you find it quite possible to obtain 
groceries at frequent intervals. Even 
if there aren’t grocery stores listed as 
such, many of the roadhouses carry 
staples needed by the camper. This 
often includes fresh items such as 
milk, bread, frozen meat, lettuce, car- 
rots and the like. We actually found 
more of a variety of canned meat at 
Canadian places than we've ever 
found in our own country. 

It wasn’t until Bob and I were well 
out of the far north that we ever had 
any water problems. If there is one 
thing with which western Canada and 
Alaska are blessed, it is a more than 
abundant amount of the world’s best 
water. 

Canadian campgrounds are supplied 
with water from creeks, rivers or 
lakes, and we felt no qualms about 
any of them. Most of these sources are 
far from human habitation and we 
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saw no livestock such as pollute the 
streams in the national forests of the 
United States. Then, too, there are 
numerous smali creeks tumbling down 
from high mountains, or an occasional 
roadside spring from which the thirsty 
traveler can refresh himself with icy, 
crystal clear water. 

The only exception we found to 
the rule of clear water, aside from 
glacial streams, was during the first 
part of our trip in Alaska in early 
May. Most streams were swollen by 
spring run-off and were of a most dis- 
agreeable coffee color. A two-gallon 
can for drinking purposes solved our 
problem, though we never hesitated to 
use the brown stream water for wash- 
ing up. 


Now, where will you find camp 
spots after you leave the hustle and 
bustle of Dawson Creek’s modern 
stores and busy streets? Before you, 
at this point, you have almost 600 
miles inside British Columbia, one of 
Canada’s richest and most beautiful 
provinces. Many people, unless they 
have looked into the matter, expect to 
find choice, government-maintained 
campgrounds in this section of British 
Columbia, but the fact of the matter 
is, there aren’t any. Why? Since the 
Alaska Highway is here controlled 
and maintained by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment through the Canadian Army, 
it is not considered a British Columbia 
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Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, is a popular rest 
stop on the Alaska Highway. It is a curious mix- 
ture of bustling up-to-dateness and nostalgic past. 


road. A letter from the Department of 
Recreation and Conservation, Parks 
Branch, observes: 

“We have not, at this time, extended 
our own B.C. campsite system into 
this particular region, although we 
plan to do so in the future. Our first 
operation will be of a minor nature, 
the cleanup and refurbishing of the 
Liard River Hot Springs.” 

Despite the lack of maintained sites, 
and unless you’re a camper who de- 
mands the finer things in life — such 
as restrooms, tables and fireplaces al- 
ready set up—there are places to 
make your own camp. And, inciden- 
tally, if you don’t have a stove for 
cooking, it is necessary to obtain a 
fire permit in British Columbia. These 
may be had from one of the Royal Ca- 
nadian Mounted Police or a forest 
ranger, as well as from some of the 
lodges along the way. 

For northbound travelers, there is 
one campsite located near Milepost 
220 which offers a decent place to 
make a one-night stop. A handmade 
sign on the left of the highway offers 
this site for public camping by the 
courtesy of the owners of a nearby 
lodge. Although it is not improved in 
the real sense of the word, there are 
several tables, a few cans for trash, 
and a pipe close by for obtaining won- 
derful spring water. The fact that it is 
fairly level and off the road, thus af- 


herd, planted there in 1928, 


fording some privacy, is of value. 
There are no comfort stations. 

Another so-called camp, located at 
Mile 538.5, provides about the same 
conveniences. It is near the Liard 
River’s Whirlpool Canyon. 

Several private establishments in 
British Columbia are listed in a Cana- 
dian government publication as hav- 
ing camping or tent space, as well as 
trailer parking. These are: 

Mile 2, We-Asku-Inn; Mile 101, 
Blueberry Lodge; Mile 136, Black 
Spruce Lodge; Mile 422, Toad River 
Lodge Ltd.; Mile 442, The Village 
Hotel-Motel; Mile 463.3, John and 
Marion’s Fishing Camp; Mile 533, 
Coal River Lodge. 

By the time the uninitiated have 
come to the Yukon Territory bound- 
ary, it may be they will enter this 
most western and northern area with 
a feeling of misgiving. 

“Well, if British Columbia has such 
undeveloped camps, what will we 
find here?” 

For quite obvious reasons, the Yu- 
kon might be imagined to be as back- 
ward as it is isolated. Isn’t this the 
land of the sourdough? The home of 
the Klondike and the ’98er? Not to 
mention the location of Snag, the 
coldest spot on the North American 
continent, and a vast expanse of wil- 
derness reaching above the Arctic 
Circle to the Arctic Ocean? Having 
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You are likely to see buffalo at Big Delta, where 
the Richardson and Alaska highways meet. 
now 
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made up your mind that the stalwart 
residents of this far-north country are 
bound to put little emphasis on pro- 
viding comfort for the camper, it’s 
going to come as a pleasant surprise 
to find this simply is not the case. 

At Mile 590, the Alaska Highway 
bends northward into a short stretch 
in Yukon Territory, goes south briefly 
into British Columbia, and again 
heads north into the Yukon as if it 
were trying to make up its mind what 
course to follow. There is a second 
hesitation roughly between Miles 733 
and 777 when the traveler will return 
to British Columbia. But generally 
speaking, once you get to Watson 
Lake, Mile 632 in Yukon Territory, 
you have it made as far as camping is 
concerned. 

Here at Watson Lake is the first 
of a series of 14 free campgrounds 
provided and maintained by the Ca- 
nadian Government. At each the fol- 
lowing conveniences are supplied: a 
long, completely enclosed camp house, 
containing at least one cooking range 
and one or two picnic tables; outdoor 
fireplaces of one type or another; 
toilets; adequate water, and large sup- 
plies of good firewood. 

After 632, you may look for other 
campgrounds in this order: Mile 674, 
Big Creek; Mile 710, Rancheria; Mile 
777, Morley River; Mile 813, Teslin 
Lake; Mile 850, Squanga Lake; Mile 
















872, Judas Creek; Mile 907, Wolf 
Creek; Mile 967, Mendenhall Creek; 
Mile 1013, Pine Creek; Mile 1064, 
Kluane Lake; Mile 1105, Burwash 
Flats; Mile 1152, Lake Creek; Mile 
1213, Mirror Creek. 

When you get to Whitehorse, the 
capital of Yukon Territory and one 
of the most important supply and 
wash-up stops on the highway, you 
have your choice of either continuing 
on the Alaska Highway or of taking a 
504-mile loop road into historic Klon- 
dike country, through fabulous Daw- 
son City, and out onto the Alaska 
Highway via the Taylor Highway at 
Tetlin Junction, Mile 1301.6 This is 
an interesting variation in your jour- 
ney and should be considered for 
either going north or the return trip. 
On this stretch you will find a camp- 
ground at beautiful Fox Lake, Mile 
34.5; an unimproved camp spot at the 
McQuestion River, Mile 242.5; and a 
third spot at 329.7 in Dawson City. 

It is doubtful if there are any other 
places between Dawson City and Tet- 
lin Junction since the road follows a 
mountain-top course that defies de- 
scription and camping. 

If you have saved the loop road for 
coming back, we will now pick up 
the remainder of the Alaska Highway 
camps where we left them at Mirror 
Creek, Mile 1213.2. It is shortly after 
this that you cross the International 





Boundary — Mile 1221.3 to be exact — 


and enter Alaska. From here into 
Fairbanks, via Tok Junction, seven 
campgrounds are to be found. All 
have water and the usual facilities of 
tables, fireplaces and toilets; however, 
they do not boast the convenient 
shelters found in the Yukon. These 
camps are to be found at: Mile 1246.7, 
Gardner Creek; Mile 1249.4, Deadman 
Lake; Mile 1257, Lakeview Camp; 
Mile 1332, Moon Lake; Mile 1415.8, 
Clearwater Camp; Mile 1423, Big Del- 
ta Camp; Mile 1475, Salchaket Lodge. 

At Mile 1475 you have reached your 
last camp spot on the Alaska High- 
way and it is only 45 miles into the 
modern city of Fairbanks. If you’ve 
camped all the way, with few stop- 
overs at motels for showers or baths, 
you'll probably welcome the luxury 
of such a pause in Fairbanks, savoring 
the odd tempo of this northern town 
with its up-to-date motels and apart- 
ment buildings, its sprinkling of log 
cabins left from a nostalgic past, and 
oddly exhilarated by the long hours 
of daylight. 

If you have time to spare — and no 
one should take the trip unless he will 
have — Alaska offers a wealth of 
places to camp. The Denali Highway 
[see page 10, March-April 1961 Betrer 
Campinc] and a trip to Alaska’s 
Kenai Peninsula are but two of the 
possibilities. ~ 
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HIGHWAY HINTS 


Food: The cost of food along the 
highway compares favorably with 
costs found in the western states, 
particularly canned meat and 
other canned products. Fresh items 
—meat, vegetables and fruit — 
may seem high to people from the 
East or South, and prices are apt 
to fluctuate widely from season to 
season. (When we found T-bone 
steaks in Whitehorse for 94 cents 
per pound, it seemed a fantasti- 
cally low price after what we'd 
been used to in Alaska.) 

In the line of food, you can get 
anything in Canada you want, 
with few exceptions. If you want 
fresh fruit and the like, however, 
be sure to stock up at the larger 
towns — Dawson Creek, Fort Nel- 
son or Whitehorse. We carry 
enough canned or dehydrated 
food so that we know where our 
next meal or two is coming from. 

Gas: Gas prices in Canada gen- 
erally interest the motorist. On my 
trip earlier this year, I paid as low 
as 51 cents per gallon (Imperial 
gallons, you know, and 1/5 larger 
than the U.S. gallon) and as high 
as 68 cents. A grease job, oil 
change and new oil filter for a 
Chev pickup cost $14.13, and of 
this, $4.80 was for two pairs of 
hard plastic covers to protect head- 
lights. This was at Prince George, 
British Columbia, on the Hart 
Highway. Prices may be a little 
higher on the Alaska Highway. 

Car equipment: We have never 
carried more than one spare tire, 
but we do include a couple of in- 
ner tubes if we have tubeless tires. 
Sometimes it’s a bit difficult to 
get tubeless tires fixed satisfacto- 
rily, if at all, at the more remote 
places. People who travel at rea- 
sonable speeds on the Alaska 
Highway seldom have tire trouble. 
Reasonable speeds average out to 
29 or 30 miles per hour, as the 
veteran traveler of the highway 
can verify. We've never included 
fan belts, springs, or auto parts 
we don’t carry any place else. 

If your gas tank is located on 
the underside of your auto, with- 
out protection, a rubber cover 
would be a wise precaution. Flying 
stones sometimes result in gas 
leaks. Headlight protectors, avail- 
able in Canada, are also a money- 
saver. Some people simply cover 
headlights with cardboard, but we 
use lights on the highway when 
it’s extremely dusty, as it often is 
in midsummer. Being without 
lights could be downright danger- 
ous. — Wilma Knox. £ 











DON’T WAIT UNTIL IT) 


Restore water repellency to your tent before you pack it away for the winter 





story: DWIGHT PELKIN 





< YOU say your tent is just as 

rainproof now as the day you 
bought it? No leaky spots, no rivulets 
running down the inside to puddle the 
floor or your gear? 

Well, maybe it isn’t leaky right now 
and maybe it’s still keeping out the 
rain as well as ever, but if you’ve had 
it for a few years and still haven’t 
treated the fabric, then I'd say it’s 
time you did something about it. Right 
now before you do have trouble. 
Meaning waterproofing — oops, let’s 
hold it right here! 

I almost said the “naughty word” of 
rainproofing: waterproofing! For re- 
gardless of what everyone says when 
they talk of making their tents keep 
out water, you simply do not water- 
proof a tent. Ninety-nine per cent of 
them, anyway. 

As a matter of fact, the Federal 
Trade Commission has some very def- 
inite rulings as to the use of the term 
“waterproof” in connection with tents, 
canvas covers, etc., in their booklet 
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Trade Practice Rules for the Canvas 
Cover Industry put out back in 1951: 

“The term ‘waterproof’... shall not 
be used as descriptive of any canvas 
cover unless such cover is imperme- 
able to water and moisture and will 
remain so throughout its expected life 
under normal use.” 

Obviously, the materials used in 
most tents today could not be termed 
waterproof (indeed, one should stay 
away from any tents advertised as 
such, for a tent must be of a porous 
material able to “breathe” in order to 
be comfortable). More suitable terms 
would be water repellent or water 
resistant. 

The same thinking applies to re- 
treating compounds for tentage, tar- 
paulins, and so on. Any reputable con- 
cern would shy away from calling its 
products waterproof and would, in- 
stead, describe them as water repel- 
lent. Now that’s the technical lay of 
the land. You just cannot waterproof 
your tent; all that you can do is make 
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the fabric as repellent to water as 
possible. But, “everybody” (and that 
even includes many in the business 
when they’re speaking conversation- 
ally) uses the expression waterproof- 
ing simply as common usage; it’s just 
too awkward to say water repelling all 
the time. So, in ordinary talk, the 
expressions are pretty much synony- 
mous, though technically different. 

Anyway, you ask why your tent 
needs to be treated every couple of 
years or so? Well, it’s simply this: 
the more your tent is exposed to the 
elements and dirt, the more your 
original water-repellent treatment 
wears out. 

It’s inevitable that some twigs or 
branches will, sooner or later, drop 
down or be blown onto the tent top. 
They'll scuff the fabric for one thing, 
and for another there may be some 
sap with them. Even if no branches 
blow atop the tent, the sap is pretty 
hard to avoid. And then there are the 
birds: colorful and melodious though 
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they are, they are messy — and bird 
droppings are just another source of 
trouble. 

In short, prt of any kind is the 
main problem in keeping a tent wa- 
ter repellent. And dirt, unhappily, 
you can’t get away from in camping. 

Every good camper housecleans his 
tent thoroughly before packing it 
away after each trip or in the fall, 
of course—but every good camper 
can miss a good many spots in the 
cleaning process and a lot of good 
campers can be lazy about the whole 
thing. Miss removing the dirt for a 
time or two and the beginnings of 
leaks are there. A scrubbing brush 
and plain water (perhaps a very mild 
soap) are best for cleaning; never use 
a detergent. 

And here’s the thing: don’t wait 
until your tent needs it before you 
“waterproof” it! If you treat it every 
once in a while, you keep one step 
ahead of trouble. By waiting until 
the tent is actually leaking in spots, 





you will find yourself with a much 
tougher proposition, for a degree of 
deterioration has already set in. 

I might also add two notes on the 
subject. First, oil-based insect repel- 
lents will reduce the water-shedding 
ability of your tent. If you’ve sprayed 
a lot, you may need to perk up the 
fabric sooner than you think. Second, 
water-repellent compounds also are 
excellent in helping to combat that old 
enemy mildew. 


APPLYING water repellent to your 
tent is not an expensive project. If 
you want to do it yourself, it can be 
done without any previous experience 
and without too much money (for 
most tent sizes, a $5 bill will give you 
plenty of change back — and folding 
stuff, too). The mess and bother are 
the main things, and they aren’t that 
bad. Or you can have the job done for 
you by most camping outfitters. 

Before you shell out to have some- 
body do it for you, let’s see just what 
is involved in doing it yourself. The 
mechanics of it, first: 

Since the liquid should be at about 
60- to 65-degree temperature or bet- 
ter, if the weather’s a little cold or if 
your basement floor is too damp, you 
can warm up the gallon or two that 
you'll need — just enough to bring it 
up to the right temperature. The only 
other major thing to worry about is 
that you'll need a place to work in 
with plenty of ventilation (no open 
flame, of course). Because of the sol- 
vents, there is an odor of sorts from 
their evaporation, although the smell 
can be licked somewhat by rolling up 
the tent after you’re done — which 
both cuts down on the evaporation 
odor and helps saturate the fabric. 

Now then, the actual work. You 
simply spread out the tent as much 
as possible so as to be able to get 
at the fabric, dip into the liquid with 
a brush or sponge (or even a rag), and 
apply it. Since the stuff is pretty thin, 
a sponge or rag is easier to work with, 
actually. For that matter, if you have 
a low-pressure sprayer (meaning the 
vacuum cleaner kind) you can use 
that nicely — although a sprayer does 
make for a generally messier job and 
makes it harder to work the repellent 
into the canvas. 

The main thing is to apply just 
enough of the compound to dampen 
the surface — in other words, to make 
it “seem” wet. It isn’t a hard job at 
all, just a tedious one because of hav- 
ing to tug the tent around. 

Needless to say, repellent is applied 
on the outside of the tent, not the in- 
side. And if you have cotton screen- 
ing, it doesn’t matter if you get the 
repellent on it; nylon screening, 
though, is something else again and 
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I'd suggest trying not to get it soaked. 

How much do you need? Well, most 
brands will require a gallon to cover 
about 100 to 120 square feet, with the 
price of a gallon ranging (depending 
on where you live) around the $2.50 
figure. In other words, a 9x9 tent, 
complete with awning and ground 
cloth, will take maybe a gallon and 
a half, with a lot depending upon how 
you apply the liquid. Start at the top. 
where your tent needs the most pro- 
tection and then you might be able to 
“stretch it” in less vital areas (but 
don’t neglect the lower sides). Re- 
pellents can, incidentally, be bought 
in bulk — and more cheaply. 

I might also point out, too, that 
the tent should be thoroughly cleaned 
of loose dirt before you start. One 
other thing: make sure that the treat- 
ment is compatible with the original 
finish of the fabric. The best way to 
do this is to ask a tent dealer. Show 
him a sample if he isn’t the one who 
sold you the tent. 

There are, you see, two basic types 
of preparations: a “wet” type and a 
“dry.” One might call the former type 
(basically a paraffin base) more of a 
popularly used kind of repellent for 
the less expensive tents than the dry- 
finish kind. 

The wet finishes combine paraffin 
with solvent, frequently at a 50-50 
ratio, and occasionally with a little 
beeswax added. To some extent, you 
can identify fabrics treated in this 
way by their somewhat waxy “feel” 
and an odor that might remind you, in 
a mild way, of moth balls. After being 
under a hot sun for weeks and weeks, 
the paraffin naturally has a tendency 
to soften slightly and therefore re- 
tain dirt—to the canvas’s eventual 
deterioration. But it is a good method 
and probably used far more often than 
the “dry” kind. 

The dry repellents are metallic salts 
or insoluble soaps and are not only 
longer lasting and softer to the fabric 
but add very little weight to the can- 
vas (the wet finishes can add 25 to 
30 per cent to a tent’s weight!). How- 
ever, the average popularly priced 
tent does not have this method of 
waterproofing. As I say, check with 
your tent supplier to find out which 
kind you have. 

Campers can, of course, prepare a 
homemade solution to treat the tent 
(the wet kind, that is; it is inadvis- 
able to attempt dry types), but store- 
bought preparations are cheap enough 
so that it is hardly worth the effort. 

What is worth the effort, however, 
is getting that old “roof” of yours pre- 
pared for those you-never-know- 
when rains of the next few summers. 
That stitch in time, remember? For 
a few bucks, you can’t go wrong. <~ 
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story: CHARLES LAYNG 
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7 Camping comes naturally to Civil W 
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< ANTICIPATING the Civil War 
centennial somewhat, in the fall 
of 1960 we camped “with Sherman 
through Georgia.” Starting from the 
extreme northwest corner of the state, 
we followed his route almost foot by 
foot through Georgia to Savannah. 
There are some truly magnificent 
campsites along the route, starting 
with the majestic Cloudland Canyon 
State Park. This is just out of the 
small town of Rising Fawn, Georgia, 
near the intersection of state highways 
143 and 157. In addition to being just 
a few miles from Chickamauga Na- 
tional Military Park, a fascinating 
place for Civil War buffs, it’s in a set- 
ting of scenic grandeur. Sitton’s Gulch, 
known as the “Little Grand Canyon” 
of Georgia, offers some of the most 
majestic scenery to be found east of 
the Mississippi, and the rim of the 
deep gorge is just a few hundred yards 
away from the park’s campsites. 
Cloudland is less than 25 miles due 
south of Chattanooga and some 120 
miles northwest of Atlanta. Almost 
any road out of the park is lined with 
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military markers, for this corner of 
Georgia was well fought over even 
before Sherman began his march in 
May of 1864. 

Chickamauga—not precisely on 
Sherman’s route — is easily reachable 
from the Cloudland campsite. The 
park headquarters and museum are on 
U.S. 27 just nine miles south of Chat- 
tanooga, and the museum (admission 
is free) contains the Fuller collection 
of famous American military firearms. 
More than 2000 markers in the park 
tell the story of the complicated ma- 
neuvers that were executed here. 

Another campsite from which the 
start and the initial battles of Sher- 
man’s march may be visited is in Fort 
Mountain State Park, near Chats- 
worth, just north of U.S. 76. Like all 
campsites located in Georgia’s moun- 
tain parks, this one possesses truly 
majestic scenic beauty. Unlike Cloud- 
land, where tent and trailer camping 
—plus scenery —is all that’s avail- 
able, Fort Mountain offers excellent 
fishing and boating facilities in addi- 
tion to campsites. It also contains 
an ancient stone fort that puzzles 
archaeologists. No one knows just 
who built it, but it’s certain that bat- 
tles were fought in this vicinity not 
only before Sherman came, but before 
any white men came. By all means 
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bring your hiking shoes on a trip like 
this. Well-marked trails wander de- 
lightfully through all the parks. 

From Cloudland and Fort Moun- 
tain it is easy to see what a difficult 
task faced Sherman. Just to move his 
armies — containing over 100,000 men 
at the start—through such rugged 
country was a considerable feat, even 
had there been no opposition. There 
was a great deal of opposition, how- 
ever. General Johnston’s Confeder- 
ates numbered only 60,000 men, but 
they held numerous strong positions 
in the mountains and what few roads 
led through the mountains were nar- 
row and rutted. Most of the passes 
were strongly held by Confederates, 
but with the rapid flanking movements 
that characterized most of his cam- 
paign, Sherman found undefended 
passes in locations where the Con- 
federates thought, apparently, that 
no such huge army could get through. 
One such flanking movement began 
when Sherman found himself faced 
with a strongly entrenched enemy on 
a sheer spur of the Alleghenies called 
Rocky Face Ridge, with only one pass, 
Buzzards Roost Gap. After a feint at 
a frontal assault, he bypassed the 
Confederates by taking a backwoods 
trail that roughly follows the route of 
present state 143 between Lafayette 
and Calhoun, getting his armies 
through Snakes Gap and Ships Gap 
and into the valley of the Oostanaul 
River without too much opposition. 

Before leaving the upper northwest 
corner of Georgia, a visit to Amicalola 
Falls State Park, Juno, Georgia, near 
the junction of state highways 183 and 
52, should be made. This little-known 
spot has excellent campsites, beautiful 
scenery and fine fishing. As an added 
attraction, it has Amicalola Falls 
which roars down 729 feet through a 
series of cascades practically at tent 
flap. 





Adairsville, then followed what was © 


then — and is now —a dirt road due 
south to Kingston. He bypassed 
strongly held Cartersville and, with a 
lightning flanking movement, fol- 
lowed state 61’s route to Dallas, 
Georgia. Bitter battles were fought 
near Resaca and at the New Hope 
Church crossroads during this period 
of his march. - 

To see this area and to cover the 
later battles that led right up to the 
siege of Atlanta, we stayed at the 
campsites in Red Top Mountain State 
Park, on the huge Allatoona Reser- 
voir. There’s a beautiful chain of 
lakes here, created when the trouble- 
some Etowah River was harnessed by 
flood-control dams a decade or so ago. 
This lovely camp affords opportunities 
for boating, fishing and water skiing 
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in the mountain valleys into which ¥ 
dammed water has backed up fo forn 
fjords as steep and narrow in spots as 


the daring and seemingly impossible 
maneuver of getting his huge army 
as far as 60 miles away from the rail- 
way. Supplies were carried in wagons 
over almost impassable roads. 

The intensely interesting Kennesaw 
Mountain area battlefields are only 
a few miles from Red Top Mountain 
Park. In fact, since it is only 42 miles 
from Atlanta via a four-lane express- 
way and since there are no campsites 
in the immediate Atlanta area or for 
some distance southeast, Red Top is 
recommended to campers following 
Sherman’s route for all the Kennesaw 
Mountain battles, as well as for visit- 
ing the points involved in the siege of 
Atlanta. 

The Battle-Rama at Kennesaw 
Mountain, on U.S. 41, and the Cyclo- 
rama in Grant Park in Atlanta are 
really musts for anyone taking this 
route. The former shows Sherman’s 
frontal attack on the Kennesaw 
Mountain positions. This was one of 
the few frontal attacks he made and 
it cost him dearly — more than 4000 
Federal troops were killed here in a 
few short hours. The background of 
the Battle-Rama is painted on canvas, 
but the foreground consists of thou- 
sands of three-dimensional figures of 
soldiers, horses, wagons and artillery. 
There’s also an excellent collection of 
arms here, used by both the Confed- 


.;@rates and the Federals in the long 
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those in Norway. The hiking trails °: i 


here are particularly beautiful. Red 
Top is easily reached out of Carters- 


ville, on U.S. 41, and situated close 


by is George Washington Carver State 
Park, for Negroes, which has facilities 
for the same sports as at Red Top and 
is supplied with excellent campsites. 
It was in this immediate vicinity 
that Sherman got back to what had 
been his lifeline, the railway between 
Chattanooga and Atlanta (formerly 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis and now part of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railway). To flank 
Johnston once again, he had executed 
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struggle. Particularly grim relics are 
the Minie balls, with teeth marks 
made by wounded men biting on the 
bullets to ease their agony. 

The Cyclorama in Atlanta is one of 
the three largest paintings in the 
world: 400 feet around, 50 feet high, 
weighing over nine tons and occupy- 
ing an entire building. It, too, has 
three-dimensional figures in the fore- 
ground and, because of its size, is 
able to portray an astounding number 
of different military operations that 
entered into the siege. 

Sherman had to battle every inch 
of the way as he drew closer to Atlan- 
ta, for this was an important supply 
point for all the Confederate armies 
and Johnston had instructions from 
President Jeff Davis to hold it at all 
costs. However, during the siege, 
Johnston, never in Davis’s good 
graces, was removed from command 
and General Hood took his place. It’s 
very doubtful that Johnston could 
have kept Sherman out of Atlanta 
even if he’d remained in command, 
but he had delayed Sherman for 72 
days in making a march of some 120 
miles. Hood was offensive minded 
and he actually held out only a very 
short time, for he conceived the 
scheme of attacking Sherman’s supply 
line between Atlanta and Chattanooga. 

Sherman countered by evacuating 
civilians from Atlanta, burning the 
city to the ground and, with 60,000 
troops, beginning his march of some 
275 to 300 miles straight across Geor- 
gia to Savannah. This was very dif- 
ferent country from the hilly terrain 
he’d fought through up to now. Its 
rolling hills were full of stately plan- 
tation houses and its people were far 
wealthier than the “hillbillies” of the 
Georgia mountain country. 

«,Grimly, mercilessly, Sherman is- 
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sued orders for total warfare. Master 
tactician Sherman had invented this 
procedure in Mississippi, where he 
said after capturing the city: “Where 
Meridian was, there is now nothing.” 
The plantation homes went up in 
flames across the state as Sherman’s 
troops reached them, opposed only 
here and there by hastily organized 
bands of state militia or guerillas. 


THE people of Georgia haven’t for- 
gotten William Tecumseh Sherman 
even now, and they never will. He 
ripped and tore and destroyed along 
every mile over which his armies 
marched. On the other hand, his aim 
was simple and straightforward. He 
felt that it was far less cruel to burn 
down beautiful homes than to cause 
thousands of troops — Confederates 
as well as Federals—to lose their 
lives in battles that would certainly 
be fought if the Confederate supply 
lines were permitted to remain intact. 
Many a Georgian came back to dis- 
cover his plantation in ruins and his 
house burned down, but except for 
Sherman’s concept of total ruthless 
warfare and the effect it undoubtedly 
had in shortening the war, many 
thousands of these men would not 
have come back at all. 

Indian Springs State Park, at Indian 
Springs, Georgia, just south of Jack- 
son on U.S. 23 (50 miles southeast of 
Atlanta), is the first campsite you 
come to following Sherman’s march 
out of Atlanta. Long before the white 
men came, the Creek Indians for 
hundreds of miles around visited these 
springs for their curative powers. The 
lovely, wooded hilly area was ceded to 
the state in 1825. In addition to camp- 
sites, it has an 89-acre lake with boat- 
ing and fishing facilities. Campers 
pulling sizable trailers must use cau- 
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tion on the road, however. Although 
the park is merely hilly rather than 
mountainous, the road is one that 
would test the skill of a mountain 
driver for a short distance. 

From Indian Springs, Sherman’s 
troops angled across to Milledgeville, 
which was then the capital of Georgia 
(it was the capital from 1807 to 1867). 
For some capricious reason, Milledge- 
ville was the only town on Sherman’s 
route that escaped severe damage. He — 
burned the penitentiary, but left the 
stately homes intact. Today it is a 
showplace of ante bellum homes. 

This east Georgia section has camp- 
sites in Yam Grande Park, just off 
state 57 and U.S. 1 at Swainsboro, and 
Lincoln State Park, near Millen—both 
for Negroes. To visit the lovely and 
interesting old city of Savannah and 
complete our own “march to the sea,” 
we stayed somewhat south of Sher- 
man’s route at Little Ocmulgee State 
Park, at McRae, on highway 31, where 
there are excellent campsites plus a 
large lake for swimming, boating, 
fishing and water skiing. 

General Sherman entered Savannah 
on December 22, 1864, without op- 
position, after General Hardee had 
abandoned the city to prevent its 
bombardment. Here Sherman joined 
forces with the Federal troops who 
had captured and held Fort Pulaski, 
near the mouth of the Savannah River, 
since April 11, 1862. The restless 
genius didn’t stay long. In his relent- 
less drive to get the war over, he be- 
gan his march through the Carolinas 
from Savannah in late January, after 
leaving a garrison in Savannah to hold 
the city for the remainder of the war. 

Following Sherman from Chatta- 
nooga to the sea was a fascinating 
pursuit. Particularly interesting were 
the historical markers we “collected” 
by marking their locations on our 
map. By the time we left Georgia we 
had not only enjoyed unsurpassed 
camping, but in a very real sense we 
had actually “lived” history. 
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Letter from a French -: 


... with an invitation to camp in Mont Tremblant Park in La 
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1 Canadian 


La Belle Province de Quebec 





The author shares with you his 
delight in and dis- 
covery of Mont Tremblant Pro- 


camping 


vincial Park in his own back- 
yard. Monroe Lake (far left and 
below) offers campers a four- 
mile-long beach, while no visi- 
tor would miss the spectacular 
Chute du Diable shown at left. 





All photos 


tesy Quebec Provincial Publicity Office 


story: JEAN-MARIE LEMIEUX 


< TWO years ago, when I decide 
to camp for my summer holi- 
days, I ask the dealer of sports equip- 
ment in the store where I went to buy 
my tent, “Give me a small one... not 
too expensive ... just for a try, you 
know. Maybe I will not like that!” 

I still remember the expression on 
his face. He was, of course, a camper 
himself. 

Then I left Canada, with my small 
tent, my sleeping bag (a cheap one, 
you know, just to try), and crossed the 
border to go and see what I had al- 
ways hoped to see: the ocean. 
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Did I enjoy your country and your 
camping parks! 

I camped in Vermont and New 
Hampshire on my way to the sea. I 
recall Mount Mansfield, where I re- 
turned many times since; also Dry 
River. Then, at last, Portland and its 
lighthouse. Looking for a campsite, 
I drove to Hermit Island where I en- 
joyed seashore life for days. On my 
way back, I stopped at Sebago Lake 
for two nights and somewhere around 
Dixville Notch for the last day of my 
too-short vacation. Did I enjoy my 
camping experience! 

Two weeks after, I met the same 
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vendor who recognized me by these 
words: “How do you do, camper? 
What size tent will I sell you now? 
How about a Coleman stove? And a 
lamp?” 

I was a camper now. 

Why did I enjoy camping so much? 
Well, there is a first impression that 
comes to my mind: it is liberty. Then, 
owner, spirit follow very closely. Yes, 
to be able — after 49 weeks of steady 
work — to wake up in the morning, 
when you are rested, and come out 
of your tent in full nature, with the 
sun to salute you as you lift the um- 
brella part of your tent, and hear the 
birds telling you that this day is just 
starting for you to enjoy by every 
second of its hours. It is a better start- 
ing signal than that whistle at the 
factory. 

You can go where you like, when 
you like it. Your watch has stopped 
during the night. Do not wind it. You 
will eat whenever you feel like it, and 
at night you will go to bed —I mean 


your sleeping bag—when it is all 
over — what? 

There are no newspapers to tell you 
that Lumumba was killed and that 
this might bring on another dirty war 
at our doorstep, or that a woman left 
$250,000 to her dog when she died. 

No, no news. You are living for 
three weeks. 

And to think that for $2 a day at 
Hermit Island, you own — for your- 
self —a lot of about 30x30 feet and 
all the inlands where to travel, and all 
the ocean at your feet. 

Another point on camping that I 
refer to when asked by friends is 
that spirit that exists between camp- 
ers. I had to lend matches one morn- 
ing to a neighbor camper, only to find 
that he was a director of a west coast 
aircraft factory. I am only a tool- 
maker in an aircraft shop in Montreal, 
but that morning, both of us in jeans, 
we were even: campers. 

Another day I lent my ax to that 
fellow with his wife and four kids. 
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Mr. Smith is a professor in a univer- 
sity. It was his very first night of 
camping and he could be helped out 
—him, a university professor — by a 
long experienced camper (7 days 
long!) —me. But that day, the uni- 
versity professor and I were campers. 

I do remember that Saturday night 
in front of the campfire, invited by 
that Jewish couple from Poland. They 
were not Jews, nor I Christian. No, 
we were campers who knew how 
much we owe to God for that nature 
we were living in. 

That is camping life to me. 


WITH my interest growing in camp- 
ing, I start looking for places in 
“La Belle Province de Quebec” where 
I live. There are few, in such a nice 
country. 

I was at Rawdon, Trouser Lake, St. 
Michel des Saints, and in the summer 
of 1960 went to Mont Tremblant 
Provincial Park for two weeks. It is 
a wonderful park of 1230 square miles. 
Little attention was given to camp- 
sites, parks, by the previous govern- 
ment, but since the newly elected 
party is on duty, a new spirit is born. 
Thousands of dollars will be spent, 
and among others Mont Tremblant 
will be improved a lot under the di- 
rection of M. Courtemanche. With 
winter works carried on, last spring 
welcomed many surprised campers to 
the park, which is located in the 
Laurentians about 80 miles from Mon- 
treal via Ste. Agathe and St. Jovite. 
All camping facilities can be found 
now at many places in the park, and 
to please American campers, French 
names tell you where you are 
camping: La Riviere du Diable, Le 
Petit Chaudron, Lac Chat, La Passe, 
L’Etroit, Le Ruisseau des Aulnes, La 
Baie des Indiens, La Faucille, Le Bar- 
rage, Les Chutes Croches, Le Ruisseau 
St. Louis, Le Vieux Camp — all these 
campsites situated about a mile apart. 

By the way, permit me to salute Mr. 
and Mrs. Murphy of Deep River and 
Mr. Kelly from Canaan, New Hamp- 
shire. May we meet again to enjoy 
“souper, aux truites” au Lac Croche. 

In Mont Tremblant park, if you 
want to walk, go to Le Pontage, that 
log road; or climb to La Corniche and 
be thrilled by lobdking down at the 
beautiful .Lac Monroe and its new 
four-mile-long beach. 

American campers who offered me 
so much a few years ago, I am glad 
to tell you that in my beautiful 
province you will in the future find 
more and more campsites. 

Campers who have enjoyed that 
camping spirit—don’t keep it for 
yourselves. Let others benefit from it 
by being good propagandists of that 
wonderful life. 
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SEDONA 
IN ANY SEASON 


Colorful rock formations await 


campers in Oak Creek Canyon 


story: Gladys Kithcart 


photo: Henry Kithcart 
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ARIZONA 


< WHETHER you are traveling 

from south to north or north to 
south on alternate U.S. highway 89 
between Prescott and Flagstaff, Arizo- 
na, you will have a glorious trip. In 
the spring, the pines and the cotton- 
woods display rich greens in all 
shades, the flowers bloom, and nature 
comes alive; the streams run full from 
the melting winter snows. 

Summer along the route is pleasant, 
warm in the daylight hours and com- 
fortably cool in the evenings. The 
summer heat average high of 93 de- 
grees to the winter average low of 42 
degrees is without extremes, but with 
four mildly changing seasons. The air 
is clear, free from industrial polution, 
dust or smog in the Oak Creek Can- 
yon-Sedona Red Cliff country where 
the elevation is about 4300 feet. 

But the fall! The colors run riot, 
especially through Oak Creek Canyon 
which begins 12 miles south of Flag- 
staff and extends for 16 miles to the 
friendly community of Sedona, where 
the canyon opens into a vast fairyland 
of sculptured magnificence. 

Headquarters may be established in 
Sedona at one of the several fine 
motels, or by campers at Oak Creek 
Crossing or other campgrounds just 
a few miles out of Sedona. The camp- 
ground at Oak Creek Crossing is in 
a national forest and improvements 
have just begun; many more spaces 
for tent and trailer camping are being 
provided. The clear, sparkling creek, 
the large trees and the beautiful can- 
yon walls of all the colors of the pal- 


ette will beg, “Stay stay, stay.” Many 
who have gone for a short vacation in- 
to the Red Cliff country have stayed 
on. The growth in population and 
business in Sedona, now a community 
of about 3000 people, will testify to 
that. Every convenience and service 
can be offered to make a visit there 
comfortable and pleasant. 

A vacation in this spot provides 
one-day trips to nearby interesting 
points. There is Montezuma’s Castle, 
in a setting so delightful one wonders 
why the cliffdwellers are not there 
today. See the Devil’s Teacup, with 
cliff dwellings around the edge of this 
supposedly bottomless lake. There is 
the unusual Chapel of the Holy Cross, 
built like no other church in the world, 
and the scenic grandeur of the rock 






































formations, such as Cathedral Rock, 
reflect in the clear waters of Oak 
Creek near the campgrounds. This is 
probably one of the most photo- 
graphed rock formations in Arizona. 
Other unusual creations are Bell Rock, 
Courthouse Rock and the Steamboat 
Rocks. These are all discernable with- 
out a stretch of the imagination. If 
your sense of fantasy is developed, 
you can envision many other shapes 
and forms in these warm, red clay 
rocks. 

Many movie companies have used 
this spectacular area for natural set- 
tings in such feature movies as Leave 
Her to Heaven, Broken Arrow, Billy 
the Kid and Cheyenne. 

An enjoyable circle drive out of 
Sedona back to Flagstaff is to follow 
89A to Cottonwood, Clarksdale and 
through the famous ghost town of 
Jerome. Continue on to Prescott 
where U.S. 89 is intersected. A drive 
north from this point connects with 
U.S. 66. 

Jerome is a most unusual ghost 
town and its friendly residents spread 
out the welcome mat for all who pass 
that way. The speed limit is 5 to 10 
miles per hour through the town, and 
when you visit there it will be no 
trouble to understand the reason. It 
is a quaint town on the side of a steep 
hill, where the houses and stores are 
perched on the ledges as if they were 
a child’s toy city on shelves. 

Travel far and travel wide, but for 
camping pleasures you will remember 
a long time, don’t miss Sedona. “ 






















































< TRAVELING to distant camp- 

sites in various state and na- 
tional parks has a lot of appeal for 
the Gerald C. Karbginskys of Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan, but they had one 
other desire that led them to design 
and build their own trailer. They 
wanted to be as self-contained as pos- 
sible when they camped. The result 
is the trailer shown on these pages: 
a relatively inexpensive, custom-made 
and extremely convenient trailer used 
exclusively for their camping trips. 
They wanted the trailer as compact as 
possible, so “every inch had to ac- 
count for something useful,” but they 
still wanted it to look pleasing to the 
eye as well as be a trailer they could 
easily tow over highways and dirt 
trails. 

The Karbginskys drew up their 
own plans, changing the details doz- 
ens of times before they bought the 
materials and rolled up their sleeves 
to put it together. 

The trailer frame — axle, springs, 
wheels and hitch—was built by a 
machinist, but the Karbginskys 
bought their own tires and tubes. 

To follow the trailer plans used by 
this camping family, make the box of 
the trailer from plywood: *4” exterior 
plywood for the outside walls and bot- 
tom, and 14” exterior plywood for the 
top and inside pieces. Use wood 
screws and waterproof glue through- 
out the trailer when assembling the 
plywood pieces. 

In attaching the floor to the frame, 
bolt the %” plywood piece to the 
frame using 2” bolts with large flat 
washers on top (so the heads of the 
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How one family solved the problem of 


where to carry and store camping equipment 


story: ARTHUR S. GREEN 
photography: THE AUTHOR 





Compartmentized trailer accessible from the sides and rear was designed by a Wyandotte, 
Michigan, family specifically for camping. Small shelf in corner of front compartment 
holds tent poles, while kitchen articles are stored in rear. Cost of trailer shown on page 22. 
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CAMPERS _ «a 
WORKBENCH » 


Water, food and kitchen items are conveniently located when rear doors are opened: stove rests on drop shelf for use in campground. 


bolts won’t pull through the wood) 
and lock washers on the bottom (so 
the bolts won’t rattle loose). Then 
build the two covers for the wheel 
housings. 

Place the two main dividing parti- 
tions across the trailer; this separates 
it into three compartments. Next 
section off the sides. 

“I worked the sides by cutting out 
the door openings before fastening 
them to the trailer, and the front went 
on after this,” Jerry Karbginsky says. 
“The small corner shelf on one side is 
used for tent poles.” Next, the top is 
attached. 

With the major partitions installed, 
you can construct the three drawers 
and shelving in back. Karbginsky 
used rollers on the drawers so they 
would open easier in damp weather. 
When it comes to making the doors for 
the openings in the side, use the 
pieces cut out plus another piece of 
38” plywood on top of each. Over- 
lap this top piece about %” on three 


sides, plus *%” on the hinge side. Glue 
together the two pieces for each of the 
five doors. 

After installing the doors, run a 2” 
bolt on each side of the door frame, 
protruding from the inside out 
through the frame. Drill a small hole 
in each end of the door where the bolt 
protrudes so the door will fit flush 
against the trailer side and the bolts 
still protrude through the holes. Use a 
wing nut and large rubber washer to 
tighten down each door snugly so it 
won’t leak. Glue weather stripping 
along the edges of all the doors as 
added protection to keep rain and dust 
from getting in. 

Jerry Karbginsky used three hinges 
on each of the rear doors and on the 
front of the trailer he made a small 
box (30”x18"x14”) and bolted it 
to the tongue of the trailer. This is 
for carrying two five-gallon cans of 
gasoline, plus wood blockings for the 


wheels, and jack handle. He also 
bolted a scissors type jack upside 
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CONSTRUCTION PLANS ON NEXT PAGE &> 


down underneath the tongue of the 
trailer for leveling it when it would 
be unhitched from the automobile. 

Karbginsky followed this order in 
finishing his trailer: 

1. Floor — both creosoted as 
an added wood preservative. 

2. Trailer frame —  rust-retarding 
paint. 

3. Wheel housings — undercoating 
on the inside. 


sides 


4. Interior of box — paint. 
5. Exterior of box—stain, three 
coats of waterproofing finish, two 


coats of varnish. 

6. Outside corners—aluminum 
molding (optional). 

The Karbginskys had built several 
camping trailers before they designed 
and built this one, but they feel this 
is one of their best. They tested it in 
1960 on a several-thousand-mile trip 
to Colorado’s Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, and found it did indeed 
carry all their equipment with ease 
and convenience. ~ 
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BILL OF MATERIALS 
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Trailer frame $ 85.00 
Tires and tubes 20.00 Top 
Drawer No. 1 
5 sheets 4x 8, 34” 
marine plywood ee ee ee rae ee 
2 sheets 4x8, 4” 74 
marine plywood 12.00 Tent poles —e| 10” = 
go here 
1 sheet 4 x 8, %” 5 gal. water can 
marine plywood 4.50 
Glue and wood screws 12.00 
Bolts, nuts, washers 7.00 
Waterproofing paint 
and varnish 4.50 
Scissors jack 4.95 





Aluminum molding (opt.) 7.50 





Lights, wiring and plug 
for trailer 8.50 


TOTAL $210.95 








II 
| +Axle 
\I = Ball hitch 





Use 2” x 2” xX or larger 


All side doors 
angle iron for frame construction. 


%” plywood 
outside, %” 
plywood inside — 
cut from side 


body. 
| Space for 
| 5 gal. Towel holder mounted on 
~24" Oo” water can door to clear water can. Drawers are 30” deep; can 





be made any width or height. 





\ Body height 28” 
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These areas open 
clear through. 


12” well to | 
clear wheel Sex 4) 


Detail of door 
locking device 























Stove goes here 
on drop shelf. 











Wing nut 2” bolt s, License plate, lights 
30” door mounted on rear doors. 
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I THOUGHT of Connie Sadewater 
when I picked up the September 1961 
issue of National Parks Magazine. On 
page 16 is a photo of a proposed 600- 
room hote! to be built against the wall of 
the south rim of Grand Canyon. The hotel 
would replace the present motel-type 
Grand Canyon Inn of the Western Gold & 
Uranium Company, which owns 20% 
acres on the south rim about a mile and a 
half from park headquarters. The 
planned structure (“bizarre” is the word 
NPM used to describe it) looks like 
nothing so much as a peculiarly shaped 
beehive, for the rooms are all honey- 
combed against the canyon wall. 

Who is Connie Sadewater and why did 
I think of her? Connie is, I think you'll 
agree, a particularly discerning 9-year- 
old who lives at 1617 W. University Ave- 
nue in Champaign, Illinois. I met her at 
Palisades-Kepler State Park in Iowa, 
where her mother and dad — Vivian and 
Ron —and 74-year-old brother Randy 
were attending the family camping work- 
shop sponsored by the State University 
of Iowa. 

The last night of the workshop had 
been set aside for a visit from Ray Mitch- 
ell, superintendent of state parks in 
Iowa. The 15 families attending the 
course, plus a few guests, gathered 
around a campfire in what had been the 
demonstration area to hear Ray tell about 
some of the problems relating to parks 
and campers. In turn, they peppered him 
with such questions as: Why can’t park 
officers pick up garbage on Sundays in- 
stead of Mondays? Who controls the con- 
cessions at beaches? Why can’t electric 
lights be strung through campgrounds to 
light the way to washrooms? What about 
the dust problem caused by gravel roads 
through campgrounds? 

Soon the time came to take or send 
the sleepyheads off to bed, and Connie 
was among those whose bedtime arrived 
long before the adults were willing to let 
Ray Mitchell rest. As her mother tucked 
her into her sleeping bag, Connie asked, 
“What are all those people talking about 
over there?” 

Vivian explained that they were ask- 
ing about the facilities for campers in 
state parks, and what could be done to 
provide campers and others with more 
conveniences. 

Obviously, Connie — and, I can safely 
add, all the other 28 children at the work- 
shop — liked this particular park well 
enough the way she found it, for she 
observed: “We don’t need any more 
electric lights or other stuff out here. If 
they put up any more fancy things we 
might as well stay at home.” 

I don’t know for sure, but I suspect 
Connie hasn’t seen the Grand Canyon yet. 
Neither, for that matter, have I. And I 
wonder what we —and others who still 








Making tracks around the lake? 


MICHIGAN: The beach at Indian Lake State Park, five miles 
west of Manistique, is a busy one by day, as you can see by the 
footprints in the sand. Just before twilight the situation changes 
as Campers prepare to meet the night. Now’s the time to sit in 
near solitude and watch the sun sink into the trees bordering the 
far side of the lake. Then off to bed with the sure knowledge that the 
sandman makes appearances at this camp! 

The campground here is a large one, with room for 180 tents and 
trailers. It’s a popular one, too, with a quick turnover because it’s on the 
popular route around Lake Michigan. As a result, you must obtain a permit, 
and be assigned a site, before entering the campground. Once your gear 
is On your assigned site, you may look over what other sites are available, 
and if you wish to move, you may —after a trip to the ranger’s office to 
arrange for the change. The day we arrived, we were assigned a spot that 
didn’t look as inviting as the empty one across the service road (isn’t the 
grass always greener on the other side? ), so we made the swap. Then wife 
Thelma made the mistake of walking down to the park store while I 
pitched the tent. On her return, she mentioned somewhat overcasually that 
another spot, a better one, had just been opened up down the road. That 
day I pitched the tent twice — and Thelma and I each made one trip to the 
ranger’s office to make the transactions legal. 

We stayed three days. Each day we saw campers turned away as the 
available sites disappeared. Most of them found room, however, in a 
private campground bordering on the park, and you'll want to keep this 
in mind if you plan to stay at Indian Lake. 

Not far from camp you'll find another state park — Palms-Book, which 
also fronts on Indian Lake but has no camping facilities. You'll want to 
spend some time there, though, looking at the big Kitch-iti-ki-pi Spring 
and taking a barge ride (propelled by pulling a cable) on it. Picnic 
facilities are good, so plan to take your lunch. 

As in other Michigan state park campgrounds, you'll find your campsite 
definitely laid out and marked to prevent overcrowding. Trailers and tents 
occupy the same areas. You can enjoy boating, swimming, fishing and 
hiking — or reading books from the camp library. Facilities include bath- 
house, showers and laundry. Manistique is your base for supplies, and 
you'll find this town of 4800 population well able to take care of your 
needs. If you’d like a meal at a restaurant, you'll find some good ones on the 
outskirts of town. And if, when you're ready to leave, you’d like to go 
by water instead of by land, you can drive down what must surely be 
Michigan’s shortest state highway, M-219, and board the Ann Arbor Rail- 
road’s car and auto ferry for a seven-hour voyage to Frankfort in the 
lower peninsula. Most folks, though, prefer to drive by way of the big new 
bridge across the Straits of Mackinac. — Willard V. (Andy) Anderson. £ 
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Christmas sock for a camper 


AS the gay holiday season races toward us with silver bells jingling and 
resinous fir branches waving in the winter air, perhaps you wonder about 
an appropriate gift for your favorite camper — or campers. Well, why not 
fill a camper’s Christmas sock? Tuck in some extra little goodies of camp 
equipment, camp luxuries, and both giver and recipient will have fun. 

First, take about half a yard of 72” wide green or red felt (or net 
or cambric— in which case use one 
yard of 36” material). From a news- 
paper, cut a pattern for a sock, using 
18” as the greatest width and any- 
thing up to 36” as the length. Cut two 
pieces, sew together and decorate. 
Anything appropriate will do here: a 
stylized evergreen tree, tent, small 
cones and berries, or any private, 
personal symbol that means camping 
to you and your outdoor buddy. Con- 
tents might include: 

Insulated socks for cooler areas or 
off-season camping. 

A fly and bee trap. 

Pocket-sized games or pocket books 
on trees, birds and animals, wild- 
flowers, insects. 

Collapsible cups; knife, fork and 
spoon set that clips together and fits 
in small plastic case. 

Salt and pepper shakers with mois- 
tureproof snap-on or screw caps over 
the shaker tops. 

Jellies and jams, catsup, mustard, 
etc., that come in tubes at camp sup- 
ply stores. 

If you believe in putting your own 
efforts into your gifts, you might 
work out some of the following: 

A supply of waterproof matches. 
Use wooden kitchen matches. Dip 
heads in melted paraffin or clear lac- 
quer. Let dry. Pack in metal case such 
as a cough-drop box or soap dish with 
lid which you could enamel with a 
bright color and decorate with gay 
decals. 

Fire lighters. Roll several layers 
of newspaper together and tie tightly. Soak thoroughly in melted paraffin 
and cut in 114” lengths. [See page 29, July-August 1960 issue of BETTER 
CAMPING.} 

Extra-long barbecue mitts. Make these from quilted material, allowing 
for cuffs that cover forearm. Fireproof them with compound from hardware, 
paint or camp supply store. 

Silverware roll. Make this from a long strip of rugged material (denim 
is fine) with another strip, not quite as wide, stitched to it in pockets of 
appropriate size for eating and cooking silver. Sew ties to the two bottom 
corners and to the top of line of pockets. Make them long enough to tie 
around a tree in camp. 

Spice pack. Same method but smaller. Make pockets to fit individual 
spice cans or tubes from bouillon cubes. Small amounts of spices can be 
transferred to the latter if you want to save space. [See page 30 of this issue 
for directions on how to make a camper’s condiment shelf.} 

If you run out of ideas before the stocking is filled, look through your 
favorite camping supply store catalog for inexpensive additions such as: 
air mattress repair kit, tent stakes or guy line adapters, mantles for lanterns, 
utensils for the camp kitchen, supplies for the first-aid kit, compass, Wash- 
‘n-Dri towelettes, whisk broom, folding hangers, even packages of de- 
hydrated food or cans of mosquito repellent. Whatever you decide to 
include, stuffing a Christmas stocking for a fellow camper will give you 
enjoyment, now and later. — Jean Truscott. £ 
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look forward to visiting it— will find 
when we get there? Not, I hope along 
with the National Parks Association, a 
“spectacular” hotel of “unique” design 
incorporated into the south rim. Luckily 
for us, there is a bill in the Senate 
(S. 383) that provides for the acquisition 
of the Western Gold & Uranium inhold- 
ing to prevent such a distracting develop- 
ment as this, and the Park Service is 
watching carefully for the outcome of 
this bill in case other measures may have 
to be taken. All of which should further 
underscore the necessity for the passage 
of the Wilderness Bill described so well 
by George Thompson in our last issue. 
What is proposed for Grand Canyon 
could very well be proposed for many 
other of the national park and forest 
areas where private interests have ac- 
quisitions. Many of us have yet to see all 
the wonders of our own country. When 
we do, let’s hope our view won’t be 
marred by disturbing buildings that 
might make us echo Connie’s thought: 
“We might as well stay at home.” 


READING, of course, is not a substi- 
tute for actual camping experience, but 
it certainly is an excellent preparation 
for the real thing. That’s why I’m happy 
to be able to tell you that you can ob- 
tain a copy of the book we used at the 
workshop—Adventures in Family Camp- 
ing—as long as the supply lasts. Don and 
Edith Shedd, instructors for the course, 
prepared the book as an outgrowth of 
their own family camping experiences 
(with Kathy, 9; Louise, 7; Jane, 5; and 
Alan, 3), so you can be sure the advice 
and tips you'll glean from this book have 
really been tested. 

At present the book is in mimeograph 
form, 123 pages of it, and if you’re inter- 
ested in obtaining a copy, send $1.15 ($1 
for the book and 15 cents for handling 
charges) to Extension Division, State 
University of Iowa, C 107 East Hall, Iowa 
City, Iowa. The chapters cover shelter, 
equipment, food and meal planning, 
clothing, comfort, safety, camping with 
children, trip planning, wilderness camp- 
ing and survival —to list some topics. 
There’s an excellent introduction and 
survey of the history of conservation with 
up-to-date observations on it, and an 
appendix lists sources of information on 
camping, organizations and publications. 
Worth more than the price of the book 
alone is the extensive camping bibli- 
ography of 15 pages. The university pre- 
pared the book primarily for the course, 
but bound a few hundred more that can 
be obtained on a first-come, first-served 
basis. 


ONE other thing I managed to do while 
in Iowa was to spend a few hours at the 
Mid-Continent Park & Recreation Con- 
ference at Marshalltown. There I met a 
man who is looking — yes, looking — for 
campers to fill up his campground. It 
astonished me a little, in this day of 
crowded campgrounds, and I’m sure 
you'll want to get out your map and mark 
the spot for future use. 

Ray Elliott, district forester at Picks- 
town, South Dakota, says, “You don’t 
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ASSIFIED MARKETPLACE 


This section is open to anybody who has something to 
sell on a ‘“‘commercial’’ basis: retailers, manufacturers, 
collectors, ete. Not subject to agency commission. 
RATE: 20c per word. Payment must accompany 
copy. Count all initials, numbers, name, address, city 
and state. 

ALL COPY set in standard 5 point type. First two 
words only set in bold face 

CLOSING DATE: FacWen. issue closes Oct. 15. 








EQUIPMENT 
Camping Equipment, worlds largest selection. Low 
prices. Send 25c (print name address) for com- 


plete giant catalogue of Tents, Camping Equipment, 
National Camp Sites Guide & Camping Handbook. 
2 y Tents, 10-15A 50th Ave., Long Island City 
ee eA 





Station Wagon owners Build portable dressing room 
attached to your wagon. Easy, illustrated plans $1.00. 
Ada-Cabana, 1397-C Hedding, San Jose 26, Calif 
Pacific Crest trail map Washington, Oregon and Cali 
fornia. Twenty page folder $1 W. Rogers, 2123 S. 
Park Drive, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Camping Equipment: Personally selected scout, trail, 
family tents. Good practical equipment at sensible 
oe Best quality of United States manufacturers. 
uropean pack equipment. Lightweight Tents, Flys, 
Send 25c for catalog of stock items. Don Gleason’s 
Campers’ Supply Northampton, sachusetts 
Buckskin Jackets, Gloves, Moccasins, etc. Deerskins 
tanned. Send 50c¢ for Buckskin money poke and big 
illustrated catalog. Berman Buckskin (Co., Minneapolis 
1, Minn., Dept. 20. 

Camping Equipment, low low prices. Lightweight 
tents, camp cookware. Write for free catalog. Gen- 
eral Camping Co., 251 W. Santa Barbara, Los An- 
geles 37, Calif. 





























Newsstand Purchasers 


Newsstand distribution and display of 
specialized magazines like Better Camping 
still remain a problem ... due to jobbing 
difficulties and postal regulations. If you 
are unable to find Better Camping at your 
local stand, we suggest you subscribe by 
mail. See ad in this issue. 





CAMPGROUND GUIDE 





FOR TENT & TRAILER TOURISTS 
NEW 1961 — 1962 EDITION 


Lists the exact locations, camping and_ recrea- 
tional facilities for the thousands of public camp- 
grounds throughout all of the U. S. and Canada, 
including the Alaska Highway and the new state 
of Alaska. These campgrounds are all accessible 
to automobiles and are located in the National 
Parks, National Forests, National Monuments, 
State and Provincial Parks and Forests, Wildlife 
areas, Reservoir Projects of the Corps of Engi 
neers, ete. The guide also lists many privately- 
operated campgrounds. 

First published in 1951, the Guide has been re 
vised every two years. This, the sixth edition, is a 
complete revision of the previous ones and con 
tains over 125 pages, illustrated with campground 
pictures. 

Previous editions have been enthusiastically ac 
claimed by campers and the Guide is recommend 
ed by the touring services of all the major oil 
companies. It is indispensable to family campers. 


Price . . . $1.00 
(not mailed C.O.D.) 


(Postpaid by 3rd class mail. If you wish 
faster service, you may add 25c for Ist 
class, 45c for Air Mail) 


CAMPGROUNDS UNLIMITED 


507 Main St. Blue Rapids, Kansas 














have enough campers to overcrowd me!” 
Pickstown, you'll see on your map of 
South Dakota, is on the Missouri River 
just above the Nebraska state line. It’s 
the location of Randall Dam & Reservoir, 
and the 80,000-acre body of water with 
an irregular shoreline offers a wonderful 
recreation area for picnicking, camping, 
boating, swimming, fishing, hiking and 
nature study. Visitors to the dam area 
are welcome, and Pickstown is just a hop, 
skip and a few jumps below U.S. 16 if 
you’re headed for the Badlands and Black 
Hills to the west. 

Ray will send you a folder on the dam 
area if you write to him at the Depart- 
ment of Game, Fish & Parks, Picks- 
town, South Dakota. He says, “I have 
only one established campground but I 
have 3314 acres on which you may camp, 
and it takes a lot of campers to crowd 
that. There is no charge for anything — 
entrance or otherwise. Trees aren’t too 
plentiful, but there are trees under 
which you may camp as long as you care 
to. That is, there is no time limit for tent 
campers. This is a Corps of Engineers 
and Game, Fish & Parks operated area 
and no trailer houses are allowed for 
longer than 11 days, and then they 
must use the existing sanitation facilities. 
Randall Creek is the best area, with 
North Point, Pease Creek, Platte Creek, 
South Wheeler, Whetstone Bay, Cham- 
berlain and South Shore in that order. 
Some facilities are provided in other 
areas. All facilities are provided in the 
above-mentioned areas except South 
Shore, but that area is near facilities and 
has a good location.” 

While camping at Randall Dam you'll 
be within a few hours’ drive of Rosebud 
Sioux Indian Reservation on U.S. 18, 
site of Crazy Horse Canyon. You can also 
camp there —50 sites are available — 
for a charge of $1 a night. For more 
information on this, write to Adam Bor- 
deaux, Chief, Rosebud Sioux Indian 
Reservation, Rosebud, South Dakota. 


“WE have enjoyed reading BETTER 
CamPING,” write Mr. and Mrs. Carl Shel- 
don, Route 1, Box 353A, Warren, Ohio, 
“and thought you might enjoy hearing 
about a new campground we visited this 
summer. Lake Arrowhead is a privately 
operated family campground, located 
eight miles north of the center of Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina, on U.S. 17. Turn 
east at the large sign and go one mile. 
The campground is on the ocean, has 
350 spacious campsites for tents, travel 
trailers and camping trailers. It has city 
water, electricity, and a table at each site, 
modern restrooms and showers, a supply 
store, automatic washers and dryers 
We’re sure anyone would enjoy this 
park.” 


HEADING for Florida this winter? 
You might want to jot down this camp- 
ing area, just an hour’s drive from Mi- 
ami. It’s Mineral Springs, on Lake Che- 
kika, and it’s a private campground with 
tent and camping trailer sites for a fee 
of $3 per day. The tent sites are secluded 
in Grossman Hammock, with a _ white 
sand beach and swimming nearby. 
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Convertible Camper 


ALL THESE FEATURES ATA 
PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD: 


@ CAMPER built so that you can stand in it 
- . « 6-3” head room. 

Sleeps four comfortably. 

Easy to tow. 

When erected is 7’ x 111%’ (illustrated above). 

Traveling view 68” wide x 108” long. 

Substantial construction for all road conditions. 

Storage compartments . . . 55 cu. ft. space for 

extra camping gear 

@ Screened in front... 

@ All weather-proof quality pear! gray vivitex tent. 

@ Aluminum tube tent frame. 

@ Hub caps. . . directional, stop and tail lights... 
4:80 x 12 tires weight 600 Ibs. 

@ Stabilizing stands rear . . . sliding endgate. 

@ Ball hitch — adjustable jack front. 





screen door rear. 


Write today for complete details and new low price. 


SPENCER SPORTS PRODUCTS, INC. 
SPENCER + WISCONSIN 








ALCOHOL STOVES 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER ficient 


2 burner 12.95 
Postage Prepaid ~®—_ 


COLISEUM CENTER, INC. 
1834 Broadway, NYC «+ JU 6.0733, 














To all BETTER 

CAMPING read- 
= — ers here's a super- 
special offer of a 
copy of TAM, 
The Archers’ 
Magazine, for 
30c — or a bar- 
gain introductory 
subscription for 
6 monthly issues 
covering camp 
archery and all 
other phases of 
the sport for only 
$1.00. Fill in 
and mail the 
coupon TODAY. 








THE ARCHER’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 832, Norristown, Penna. 


Please send me a copy of “TAM” —The 
Archers’ Magazine. 30c enclosed. 


Enclosed find check or M.O. for $1.00 ($1.50 
foreign) . . . Special Introductory 6 month 


subscription. Starting with the next 
issue. 
DEL: ¢:acconntéee ken eaawas abeame ke eiee ae 
EE EE ye ey ee! ee a 
as ZONE: .... STATE:..... 
Sorry! No billed subscriptions accepted) 
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Wyoming Travel Commission. 


Go around it . . . or up it! 


WYOMING: The camper whose gear includes cram- 
pons, karabiners and pitons, and who is looking for a 
real challenge, would do well to head for Devils Tower 
National Monument in the northeast corner of this 
state. For the uninitiated, those items are rock and moun- 
tain climbing equipment, though of course Devils Tower 
is not principally for the climber. There is spectacular scenery, hiking and 
an up-to-date campground that is usually not crowded. 

Devils Tower was the first of our national monuments. It was estab- 
lished on September 24, 1906 by President Theodore Roosevelt’s procla- 
mation under the authority of the Antiquities Act. It is located on state 
route 111, seven miles north of U.S. 14. The nearest town is Sundance, 
which is 29 miles to the southeast, and Devils Tower is just a few hours’ 
drive from the Black Hills area, a fact that makes it a wonderful stopover 
point for campers heading for Yellowstone, Glacier and other western 
points. 

According to the rangers, the tower is scaled on the average of every 
two weeks during the summer. Before entertaining ideas of climbing the 
tower, however, you must obtain permission from the superintendent, be 
in good health and have proven rock-climbing ability. Incidentally, heli- 
copters are forbidden to land on the tower. 

Devils Tower is an impressive sight as it presides over the surrounding 
hills and forests. Its base sets on a huge mound beside the Belle Fourche 
River. Measuring from the mound, the tower is 865 feet high, but rises 
1280 feet above the river. 

For those who prefer to take their sight-seeing horizontally instead of 
vertically, there is a trail encircling the tower. The trip takes about an 
hour, and guide booklets describe interesting stops along the way. At one, 
thought to have been a lookout post for the Sioux and Cheyenne Indians 
who periodically occupied the area, there is a magnificent view of the Belle 
Fourche as it approaches and winds past the tower. 

To thoroughly enjoy an overnight stop at Devils Tower, the camper 
should arrive in the early afternoon. This will allow him time to set up 
camp, take the trail around the tower and visit the prairie-dog town near 
the campgrounds. It is entertaining to watch the prairie dogs and magpies, 
who are always nearby, scamper after bits of food thrown to them by 
visitors. Another must is the campfire program given by the rangers at the 
amphitheater every evening during the summer, and additional historical 
information can also be found in the museum at the base of the tower. 

A new campground in a wooded section along the Belle Fourche River 
has modern facilities and 52 campsites. It replaces an older one at the base 
of the tower that had just 15 sites. When we were there in August of 
1960, the ranger told us the campground has never been filled, so it is 
unlikely you will be turned away. There is a general store just outside the 
entrance gate, but there are no motels or accommodations nearer than 
Sundance. The only fee is your car fee of 50 cents. —L. J. Oliver. £ 
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There’s fishing, too, in the lake which is 
filled with a daily flow of three-million 
gallons of mineral water, and there’s a 
bathhouse with hot showers, modern 
restrooms, and picnic tables. Write to 
Mineral Springs Corporation, 716 Alham- 
bra Circle, Coral Gables, Florida, for 
reservations or a folder. 


BACK to Iowa again, and more camp- 
ing in Sioux Indian country on West 
Lake Okoboji. White Oaks Campgrounds, 
on U.S. 71, two miles north of Milford, 
Iowa, offers new showers, restrooms and 
washrooms for campers, with accommo- 
dations for up to 50 tents under spread- 
ing oak trees. The campground is close 
to the lake and a public beach; there’s 
fishing, too, of course. An old Indian 
burial ground is right in the camping 
area, and not too far away is the site of 
the Spirit Lake Massacre of 1857 where 
graves and monuments can still be seen. 

Some groceries are available right at 
the campground, along with charcoal and 
gas. Iowa’s largest amusement area is 
one mile away. Mr. and Mrs. F. L. 
Morton, White Oaks Campgrounds, 
R.F.D. No. 1, Milford, Iowa, will be happy 
to hear from you if you’re heading that 
way. 


WISCONSIN campers will be happy to 
hear about Heart O’ North Tourist Park 
at Spooner, on Cable Lake. It’s located 
just 3144 miles north of the town on 
county trunk K, and there are signs that 
point the way for trailer and tent camp- 
ers. The season runs from May 15 to 
September 30, and there is room for 50 
tents and trailers up to 20 feet. Pets are 
welcome, too. Facilities include water, 
electrical connections, flush toilets, hot 
showers and laundry. There’s a store 
right at the campground, and boats and 
live bait as well. The charge for camping 
at Heart O’ North is $2 per night for a 
party of four. James Sundeen, Box 7, 
Spooner, Wisconsin, is the man to contact 
if you’d like to camp in this area. 


A POSTSCRIPT to the article in the 
September-October issue of BErETTER 
CamPinc —“We_ Backpacked to Jones 
Fole” — is the announcement by the Na- 
tional Park Service that a new road will 
be constructed in Dinosaur National 
Monument to provide easier access to 
some of the spectacularly scenic areas. 
Work will be done on part of a new 
south entrance road to provide a less 
hazardous route to the Green and Yampa 
River canyons. When the road is entirely 
completed, visitors will be able to enter 
the park from the south and drive over 
paved roads to Harpers Corner, Round 
Hat and Pats Hole. 


TO go along with the Alaska Highway 
story in this issue, you’ll want to write to 
the Alaska Division of Tourism, Room 
310, Alaska Office Building, Juneau, for 
your copy of the first official road map 
produced by the state. Printed by Rand 
McNally, it shows the intrastate high- 
way network on one side and the route 
of the Alaska Highway through Canada 
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ALL NORTH AMERICA GOES 


CAMPMATE 


Campmate is a copyrighted camping plan. Member- 
ship consists of free camping counsel, felt crest, car 
decal, 10 picture post cards, and the guide book 
Campmate. The guide book, Campmate, lists ap- 
proved campsites in Canada and U.S.A.; approved 
licensed guides; annual sports events; and tells 
you what to expect at each campsite. It also con- 
tains 55 campfire songs and hymns, square dances, 
camp games, jokes, teacup reading, weather fore- 
casting, food and equipment lists, camp cooking, 
hunting and fishing secrets, woods for fires and 
where to find it, herbs and herb lore, plus 101 
other camping tips. Compiled by a licensed guide 
with 25 years experience. Membership as above 
$2.00. Extra Crests for the family and tent 50c 
each, Decals 25c, Post cards 10 for 50c, Camp- 
mate guide book alone $1.00. All postpaid. No 
COD’s. 1st class mail 25c extra. Stamps not 
accepted; add 15c exchange to checks. 


Don’t overlook Campmate as a gift! 
FOR MORE FUN — GO CAMPMATE 
THURLOW’S CAMPMATE 


Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, Canada 


JOIN NOW! 


Box 104 




















Every magazine is new 


until you’ve read it! 


Most of the information in BETTER CAMP- 
ING is timeless. Every copy is a storehouse 
of valuable information to any camper... 
and thousands of ’em can’t be wrong! Some 
back issues are in limited supply, but the 
following are still available. 


Single issues, 35e; 3 for $1; 5 for $1.65 


[] May-June 1960 

Tenting in Tennessee 

Where the buffalo roam 

Camping at Giant State Park, IL. 

Clouds and what they mean 

Two decades of family camping 

What to do when there's no place to pitch a tent 
Featurettes 


[_] July-August 1960 

Passaconaway Valley; new Kancamagus highway 
Traveling light can be a delight 

Camping with the cliffdwellers, New Mexico 
What to do when you are lost 

Family canoe camping 

Camping in the Trinity Alps, northern Calif. 
Featurettes 


(_] September-October 1960 
Camping in Maine's state parks 

Big Bend National Park, Texas 

How to take good pictures 

Let’s camp at Big Spring Park, Mo. 
Wilderness vacation in northern Ontario 
Facts about bears for campers 
Featurettes 


[.] November-December 1960 
Camping in Nevada's Valley of Fire park 
How to select the right tent 

Three months camping through Europe 
Scrapbook planning of future trips 
Autumn in the Arrowhead country 
Jug-o-rums (bullfrogs) 

Featurettes 


(] January-February 1961 
1961 Campsite shortages 
Camping in the Everglades 
Winter camping in Maine 

Plan for fun in the Black Hills 
Making a blanket bag 

Beach camping at Delaware Dunes 


Order postpaid direct from 


KALMBACH PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 7483A Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





on the other. Roadside parks are clearly 
marked. 

When you're actually headed that way, 
look forward to a stop at the new hospi- 
tality center at Tok Junction, 30 miles in- 
side the Alaska border as you travel 
along the highway. It’s a mobile struc- 
ture with exhibits, photo murals and 
folders of the state, and Fred and Maxine 
Bearden keep the coffeepot brewing from 
8 am. until 10 p.m. every day. You'll 
stop for a “mug-up” as well as informa- 
tion on the 49th state. That’s an old sour- 
dough expression for a hot cup of 
coffee combined with warm northern 
friendship. There’s no charge, only a 
request that you stop again on your way 
back down the highway, so be sure to 
make note of that in your Alaska trip- 
planning folder. 


I DON’T suppose you ever really col- 
lect too much camping information, so 
in case you don’t happen to have the 
following material, I'll just list a few 
pamphlets and booklets that have come 
to my attention lately so you can add 
them to your collection: 

Travel Fun, available free from Cus- 
tomer Relations Service, Bell Telephone 
System, Room 540, 195 Broadway, New 
York 7, New York. This is a 16-page 
booklet for motoring families, colorfully 
illustrated. It contains ideas and games 
“to put zip in your trip,” along with help- 
ful checklists, safety suggestions and a log 
to record travel data. 

Let’s Go Camping by Carol Lane, 
Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Com- 
pany, 50 W. 50th Street, New York 20, 
New York. This 40-page booklet has tips 
on equipment, packing, where to camp, 
how to set up camp, clothes, camp cook- 
ing, etc., plus pages to keep a record of 
places you visited, people you met, and 
expenses. It’s free. 

Operating and servicing directions for 
Coleman equipment are printed on handy 
sheets that you'll probably want to keep 
right with your gear. When you write 
for the free folders, be sure to specify 
what model of stove or lantern you have. 
Write: The Coleman Company, Inc., 
Wichita 1, Kansas. 

How to Pick & Pitch a Tent, an eight- 
page pamphlet available from National 
Cotton Council, P.O. Box 9905, Memphis 
12, Tennessee. Major tent fabrics are de- 
scribed. Organized camping and hiking 
groups may request these free folders in 
quantity. 

Campboree Manufacturing Company, 
18400 Mt. Elliott Avenue, Detroit 34, 
Michigan, has a information sheet called 
Buying a Sleeping Bag, with tips on what 
to look for in bag selection. I haven't 
seen this, but I read about it in the 
bulletin of Mid-South Campers Club of 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


“TAKE a five-month-old baby camping 
—oh, no! This was the incredulous 
reaction of most of our noncamping 
friends,” writes Mrs. Albert Dalhaus of 
271 8th Street, Carlyle, Illinois. “We took 
her, and she proved to be the best camper 
of all. 

“True we had a few misgivings, but we 
agreed either all of us go, or no camping 
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CAMPING IS EUJN 


- E Lit 
(hilite) ® 


@ Makes up into a complete camp in one minute... 
for a family of 5! 

@ Ready-made double bed, fully-floored tent! 

@ Single and two-wheel models... travel anyplace 
your car or pickup will go. 





* 


2 aes Sa 7 e eed Sent « = 
Sportsmen like HEILITE too... 
@ Gear is always packed, in large storage space, 

ready to leave instantly! 
@ Takes all the work out of camping! 
@ Full line of accessories! 


PROOF OF TOP QUALITY! 
Alcoa’s choice as a major prize for its 
national contest. 


for FREE COLOR FOLDER write— 
HEILITE TRAILERS, INC. 


1373 So. Sacramento Street @ Lodi, California 











NEW77;/STOVE! 


BROILS, BAKES, BARBECUES, FRIES, 
SMOKE COOKS, ROASTS & HEATS! 


YEAR 'ROUND CAMP STOVE 
FOR PATIO, CAMP OR 
SUMMER PLACE . . . Use 
charcoal, briquettes or 
wood in this HEAT CON- 
TROLLED year ‘round stove 
Has adjustable grids, open 
or enclosed spit, built-in 
frying pan. It's the warm- 
est portable stove ever 
made for chilly mornings 4 
in duck blinds, tents or \ 
cabins. Wonderful emergency he 
heater in winter — Greatest a 
cook-out stove ever for summer. 









MAKES 
WONDERFUL 
FIREPLACE — SAFE 
HEATER FOR HOME, 
TENT, DUCK BLIND 
Rugged all steel 
and cast iron con- 
struction for long 
life. Cooking sur- 
faces chrome plated 
or aluminum for easy 
cleaning. Compact, 
Lightweight, Port- 
able. Quick, easy, safe fire 
Starting. Adjustable heat con- 
trol dampers. Operates on stand, table, bench 
or indoors with standard 3” stove pipe connection. 
SEND FOR FULLY ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 
Get the full facts on this surprising popular-priced 
bargain along with absolute guarantee of satisfaction. 
Use coupon below for complete FREE details. 

Dealers Invited 


T RAEMCO, INC. aoeeet 





Highway 28, Box 482, Somerville, N. J. | 
| Please send me FREE details on 7 in 1 stove . 
| My Name____ a pee = oe 
| Street . - ; ee 
| | 
| city__ Zone ee = 
Gee cee ome cua cans cae coun cum cone eum aun ane ane ame ome eum ee 
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Florida State News Bureau. 


A state for hook, line and sinker 


FLORIDA: People come here for various reasons, but 
one of the main attractions is the fabulous fishing found 
in the Sunshine State. No other state offers as great a 
variety of fishing and as many kinds of fish. You can 
charter a boat at many of the larger cities and ports such 
as Fort Lauderdale, Miami, Palm Beach, and fish the 
Gulf Stream for such giants as sailfish, marlin, amber- 
jack and sharks. Or you can go out on a party boat or 
drift boat from many ports to fish for red snappers, grunts, grouper and 
other bottom species. 

Thousands of other anglers, however, fish from the many bridges, piers, 
bulkheads or shore for sea trout, Spanish mackeral, bluefish, grunt, snap- 
pers, grouper, sheepshead and redfish. Still others surf cast from sandy 
beaches for redfish, sea trout, jack crevalle, bluefish and pompano. Or they 
rent a rowboat or skiff and motor to fish the many rivers, bays and inlets 
for most of the smaller fishes found in Florida. 

One of the most productive and popular fishing spots of all is the 
Florida Keys where the fish are very abundant. If you prefer to fish in 
fresh water, you'll find such big bodies of water as the St. John’s River, 
Lake George, Lake Apopka, Lake Okeechobee and hundreds of smaller 
lakes and rivers to accommodate you. Black bass of huge proportions are 
caught in many of these waters, as well as crappies, sunfish and catfish. 

Many of the rods, reels, lines and lures used in your home waters can 
also be used in Florida, so be sure to bring them along. If you own a boat 
or outboard motor you can save money if you bring them with you, but if 
you plan only a short stay, it is less bother and cheaper to rent them in 
Florida. 

Although most tourists going to Florida head for the larger cities and 
stay in hotels or motels, the state has many wilderness areas where camping 
can be done. If you haul a trailer you'll find hundreds of trailer camps 
all over the state. If you pitch a tent you'll find campsites and spots near 
the water’s edge where you can camp and fish. 

The combination of sunny days, mild climate, swimming, boating, camp- 
ing and, of course, fishing make Florida a paradise for those who enjoy 
outdoor sports and outdoor living. If you'd like additional information 
about Florida’s attractions, accommodations, fishing, camping facilities, 
write the following: 

Florida Park Service, Tallahasee, Florida, for camping information. 

Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahasee, Florida, for fresh- 
water fishing. 

Florida Development Commission, Tallahasee, Florida, for salt-water fish- 
ing information and tourist attractions. — Vlad Evanoff. £ 
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trip this summer. It was also agreed not 
to travel too far from home and return 
if the baby wasn’t happy. 

“Since eight of us were going — my 
husband, myself, our four children, my 
mother and my niece—we drove two 
ears. One car pulled our one-wheel 
trailer loaded with tents and camping 
equipment. Our destination was Lake of 
the Ozarks State Park — 240 miles from 
home. Thanks to our Campground Guide 
booklet we knew that campsites here 
were plentiful, showers and laundry 
facilities available. We weren’t disap- 
pointed. The park was everything we 
hoped for. We pitched our umbrella tent 
and two pup tents at a convenient dis- 
tance from all these facilities. A mobile 
grocery truck carrying ice, fresh milk, 
bread, etc., came through the park twice 
a day, making it unnecessary to travel 
to town for supplies. 

“Since the baby ate strained baby food 
and drank homogenized milk, we had no 
feeding problem with her. She loves the 
outdoors, so was perfectly content to sit 
in her folding swing or lie on the cot 
watching the blue jays eat bread crumbs 
we scattered about. The squirrels and 
chipmunks seemed to know they were 
safe here, for they scampered about in 
search of food. 

“We marveled at the absence of flies 
and mosquitoes, and so could relax com- 
fortably outdoors all evening. 

“Since the nights were cool, we dressed 
the baby in her winter pajamas with long 
sleeves and enclosed feet. After her 10 
p.m. feeding she slept through the night 
on her pallet in the tent. 

“The boys enjoyed swimming and pad- 
dle boating in the lake nearby, and the 
girls got their fill of horseback riding and 
swimming. Camping with four children 
and a baby involves a certain amount 
of work and some thought and prepara- 
tion ahead of time, but the beauty of 
early morning in the Ozarks, the silence 
broken only by the sounds of birds, is an 
experience we never tire of, and gives us 
a feeling of peace and contentment missed 
in the hum-drum of daily living. You 
can bet the magic of the Ozarks will 
draw us back again soon, baby and all.” 


LAKE of the Ozarks State Park in 
Missouri was also the site chosen for the 
National Campers & Hikers Associa- 
tion convention, you might remember. 
Neil Van Oost, publicity director of 
NCHA, writes that 1200 family campers 
from 16 states and the District of Colum- 
bia were there. Square dancing, slide- 
shows, a rockhound tour and nature 
hikes were enjoyed by those attending, 
and one night 450 attended the Ozark 
Opry, just about buying out the house. 
One afternoon, 40 cars joined in the rodeo 
parade at Camdenton, with trailers galore, 
cartop tents, chapter banners and flags. 

Henrietta Van Oost wrote too, about 
her family’s trip after the convention in 
Missouri. I'll let you read her letter: 

“We went from the convention to Mon- 
tello, Wisconsin, where the Wisconsin 
chapter has been working hard clearing 
and starting an NCHA campground for all 
members to use in the area. They have 
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really done a remarkable job there and 
we enjoyed it so much that we stayed 
four days. Of course we visited the 
beautiful Dells. 

“We camped five days in Michigan and 
there we found an abundance of camp- 
grounds, very well kept, too. From there 
we went to Niagara Falls, Canada. There 
is excellent camping only 10 minutes 
from the Falls at the Orchard Grove 
Motel, 4123 Lundy’s Lane, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, Canada. Here you will find hot 
showers, tables and a swimming pool for 
a fee of $1.50 per night. 

“Back again to the good old U.S.A. and 
a three-day stay at Letchworth State 
Park, New York. If you haven’t visited 
here yet, be sure to add it to your list for 
a future must. It is really beautiful and 
although the campgrounds are not mod- 
ern they are adequate and the scenery 
makes up for it. Personally, our family 
doesn’t go in too much for all the trim- 
mings, if you know what I mean. If it’s 
clean, that’s all we ask for.” 

The Van Oosts live at 279 Dixon Ave- 
nue, Paterson 1, New Jersey. 


WHEN Jean-Marie Lemieux sent in 
the article that appears on page 16, he 
wrote a short note to accompany it: 

“Being a French Canadian, my English 
is certainly not as of Shakespeare. If the 
article interests you and your readers, 
and if that letter from a frenchie in Que- 
bec would interest them as is, well, carry 
on. Or else if it is a nonsense in writing, 
well, please correct.” 

We decided Jean-Marie’s article was 
certainly not a “nonsense in writing,” 
and we’ve printed it pretty much as he 
wrote it. Sometimes, to tamper with the 
language of a writer is to destroy some- 
thing of the thought he is trying to ex- 
press. Altering Jean-Marie’s writing, we 
felt, would have taken something from 
it that was too good to lose. We hope you 
agree. 


THE chorus of crickets outside my bed- 
room window has the stereophonic qual- 
ity of the crickets in the campground, 
but somehow they lack the resonance of 
their country cousins. Besides, there’s 
no hoot-owl to set up an echo in the 
night woods, nor any _ self-appointed 
early-morning alarm called Woody try- 
ing out a menu of assorted Bunyan-size 
toothpicks. The sheets feel smooth and 
clean, but just a shade on the stiff side 
compared to the sleeping bag, and the 
floor is just a little hard when I consider 
tree-to-tree carpeting. All of which 
proves, I imagine, that you go out to the 
campground to experience the world you 
cannot find at home, and return to en- 
joy the luxuries that you found you 
could do without. But who really wants 


that twain to meet? K ti. 2 


P.S. Winter camping for the Eskimos, 
you say? Well, we may have some Eski- 
mo readers but we don’t know about 
them. We do, however, have some articles 
about camping in the snow. Interested? 
They'll be in the upcoming January- 
February issue of BETTER CAMPING, on 
sale at newsstands on December 15. ~“ 











BETTER CAMPING 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE OPEN ROAD 


Thank you, reader! Your reaction to 

BETTER CAMPING has been wholeheartedly 
favorable. One suggestion has been re- 
peated again and again, however: "Why not 
more of a good thing?" So, effective with 
the next issue, January-February 1962, 

the pages per issue will be increased to 
60, with an even more thorough coverage of 
the field. The single-copy price will go 
to 50 cents, but until November 30 you will 
have the privilege of subscribing at the 
old rate of $2 per year. Use the subscrip- 
tion form on page 355 to send yours in now. 
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— Piggyback Coach 


NEW 12 ft. & 14 ft. models. 
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MANORette Travel Trailer 
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KEEP YOUR MAGAZINES NEAT, ORDERLY 
AND READILY AVAILABLE IN THIS 
HEAVY-DUTY BETTER CAMPING BINDER 


Manufactured to our strictest specifications 

Holds 12 issues — a two years’ supply 

Opens flat as a bound book, yet loose-leaf in operation 
Rod-type binder with rods that lock in place in ends 
Doubly reinforced spine for longer life 

Extra heavy binder’s board covers for durability 
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Camper's condiment shelf 


THIS simple device is a handy gimmick for the serious outdoor chef. 
Whether on wilderness trips or backyard barbecues, the condiment shelf 
keeps small containers of herbs, spices and peppers from getting mixed 
up with other food packages. When the outdoor “kitchen” is busy, the 
shelf is really a shelf. As shown in the drawing, just hang it on a tree. 
Make the shelf from light fabric sewn or cemented together with a flex- 
ible adhesive. Heavy-duty vinyl plastic, such as that used in upholstery, may 
also be used. The ties are cotton twill tape.— George Thompson. £ 
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Wilderness comments 

The article entitled “Your Wilderness” 
by George Thompson in your September- 
October issue expresses very aptly the 
importance and urgency of wilderness 
preservation. 


Howard Zahniser. 
Executive Secretary and Editor, The Wilderness So- 
ciety, 2144 P St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Thompson: We have just 
read with a great deal of interest your 
article “Don’t Let "Em Destroy Your 
Wilderness” in the September-October 
1961 issue of BetreR Campinc. You have 
done an excellent job of emphasizing to 
the public the values of our wilderness 
areas. 

We appreciate your treatment of the 
part the Forest Service plays in the wil- 
derness picture. This agency was the first 
to formally establish wilderness areas and 
is determined that they continue as part 
of the American scene. 

Richard E. McArdle. 


Chief, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Serv- 
ice, Washington 25, D. C. 


It was a delight to see the last issue 
of Betrer Campinc. As one who has 
walked the C&O Canal trail and the Ket- 
tle Moraine State Forest with Justice 
Douglas this year, I particularly appreci- 
ate the scholarly piece on wilderness 
equipment. 

Henry S. Reuss. 


Member of Congress, 5th District, Wisconsin, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


In your breakdown of wilderness areas 
I noticed two areas administered by the 
Fish & Wildlife Service. I have recently 
discovered what a pleasure a visit to a 
waterfowl refuge can be and I would 'like 
to share this with your readers. 

I became interested when I discovered 
a 2200-acre state preserve about 30 miles 
from where I live. It is accessible by car 
for about two miles and there is an even 
larger area that can be seen on foot. 
Camping is not allowed but there is a 
picnic area, and about two miles away 
is a state camping area bordering Lake 
Champlain with tent sites in an old apple 
orchard. 

I doubt if many of the campers even 
hear about the refuge. (The areas are 
administered by different departments.) 
This is unfortunate; the refuge is beauti- 
ful and well worth a visit. 

Bob Flynn. 


39 Howard St., Burlington, Vt. 


Mailman just brought the September- 
October issue of Betrer Campinc. Of 
course I had to drop everything. Really 
enjoyed the story by Wilma Knox [“We 
Backpacked to Jones Hole”] and “wilder- 
ness” feature by George Thompson is 
excellent. 


Henrietta M. Van Oost. 
279 Dixon Ave Paterson 1, N. J. 





























OVER AN 
OPEN FIRE 


Variety — spice of camp breakfasts 

Books on nutrition frequently stress 
the fact that breakfast is the most im- 
portant meal of the day. Nowhere is this 
more evident than when camping. Before 
dinnertime there will be a long, active, 
out-of-doors day with only snacks or 
cold meals (usually) to fill that void in 
your midsection. 

Traditionally, campers have solved this 
problem with bacon, eggs and flapjacks. 
But, appetizing as they are wafting tanta- 
lizing aromas on the early morning air, 
there are many changes in menu in store 
for you if you think variety, plan for 
variety, and cook with variety. 

How about trying one or more of the 
following ideas the next time you have 
your camping vacation? 

Hash-browned potatoes, grilled ham, grilled 
pineapple. 

The potatoes work up best if you boil 
them in their jackets the night before, if 
you dice a small onion with them, and 
if you use a minimum of grease in the 
skillet. (Or use the packaged hash- 
browns.) You can lay slices of ham and 
slices of pineapple right across the grill 
over the coals. 

Fried corn meal mush, with “smokies” and 
baked apples. 

This takes cooking the night before. 
Boil corn meal to mush consistency, pack 
into a flat pan (rinsed in cold water first) 
and let it set overnight. In the morning, 
slice and fry the mush quickly in a hot 
skillet. Serve with warm maple syrup. 
“Smokies” (smoked pork sausages) cook 
more quickly if halved. And apples can 
be baked in foil the night before, then 
set aside for breakfast. 

Creamed chipped beef (or even lowly ham- 
burger) over fork-toasted bread. 

Add tomato halves grilled over the 
coals. (Yes, these are a delicious addi- 
tion to breakfast.) 

The pancake routine varied with fritters. 

To pancake batter, add canned whole- 
kernel corn, sliced bananas, or cooked 
rice. Serve with warm syrup, canned 
pork sausages (browned crisp for zest), 
and prunes you’ve stewed the night be- 
fore with a dash of cinnamon and nut- 
meg added. 

A famous hotel’s breakfast, adapted: kip- 
pered herring and parsley potatoes. 

Kippered “snacks” are an inexpensive 
item on market shelves. You can heat 
them in the opened cans. Small potatoes 
come in cans, too. Heat them, roll them 
in melted margarine, then in dehydrated 
parsley flakes you’ve soaked overnight. 
Slit the skins of slightly under-ripe ba- 
nanas, pour in a smidgen of honey or 
syrup (or a teaspoon of sugar), and grill 
over the coals. 

Fisherman‘s breakfast — if you’ve been lucky. 

Pan fry trout (or other small fish). 
Make skillet biscuits with biscuit mix in 
a covered pan. Scramble eggs, adding a 
pinch of thyme. “Broil” grapefruit halves 
in foil over coals, being sure to cut 








around and through the grapefruit mem- 
branes first and to sprinkle a bit of 
brown sugar on top. 

French toast smothered with hot applesauce 
and served with crisp bacon. 

If you start the dehydrated apple- 
sauce at the same time you start the cof- 
feepot, you’ll come out even. And don’t 
forget the cinnamon for the “sauce.” 

Spanish omelet with grilled peach halves. 

Make the sauce for the omelet sepa- 
rately. If you do it the night before, the 
flavors will blend better. To canned 
tomatoes add plenty of onions, celery, 
green peppers diced fine, salt and pep- 
per, of course, and a dash of cumin. Sim- 
mer till thick. In the morning, heat gen- 
tly and pour over omelet as it is served. 
Canned peach halves are better if 
brushed with butter or brown sugar be- 
fore grilling over coals. 

You may find other varied breakfasts 
by searching cookbooks, magazines and 
your own imagination. Or you may come 
right back to the bacon-eggs-and-fiap- 
jacks routine. But I'll be willing to bet 
my best camp flavorings you'll find va- 
riety in breakfasts adds zip and zest to 
your whole fun-filled camping vacation. 


Jean Truscott. 
2262 Fernley Ave., North Sacramento 15, Calif. 


Over the grill buffet potatoes 

4 medium baking potatoes 

3 tablespoons butter 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Chopped parsley (optional) 

14 cup grated sharp or American cheese 

14 cup light cream (top milk) 

Pare potatoes and cut lengthwise in 
strips as for French fries. Place in center 
of a large piece of aluminum foil (double 
if not heavy-duty). Shape into a baking 
dish. Dot the potatoes with butter, salt 
and pepper, parsley and cheese. Pour 
cream over this. Bring edges of foil up to 
cover potatoes; seal edges to make a tight 
package, but don’t press. Place on grill 
for 40 to 50 minutes. To serve, place foil- 
wrapped potatoes in basket on picnic 
table; fold back edges of foil. Watch the 
potatoes disappear! 

Mrs. Robert P. Nelson. 


1768 Dayton Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Hasty gourmet 

1% lbs. hamburger 

5 or 6 medium-sized potatoes 

6 carrots 

3 onions 

Pinch of thyme, basil and marjoram 

(about 14 teaspoon) 

The name speaks for itself of subtle 
flavor in little time. Brown hamburger 
in Dutch oven or heavy covered frying 
pan. Drain off excess fat. Add spices, salt 
and vegetables, very thinly sliced. Cover 
and cook slowly until potatoes are tender. 

Add only enough water to prevent 
sticking. If desired and available, add a 
carton of sour cream after other ingre- 
dients are done and heat gently. Serves 6. 

Janet Hawksby. 


Route 5, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Send your unpublished recipes to BETTER 
CampinG, 1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. Payment of $2 or more is made for 
each recipe upon publication. Recipes 
cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
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CAMPERS 
BOOKSHELF 


JUDGING by our mail, family campers 
have been searching for a book on the 
subject of cooking for campers, which 
of course is similar to cooking for other 
people but with these differences: the 
equipment for cooking out-of-doors calls 
for techniques not used in the all-gas or 
electric kitchen, appetites are just about 
doubled, and very frequently the store 
isn’t just around the corner. 

The right book has come along in 
Camping and Outdoor Cooking by Rae 
Oetting and Mabel Otis Robison, and the 
publisher is T. S. Denison & Company, 
315 Fifth Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. There are 260 pages in this brightly 
covered book priced at $4.95. Excellent 
black-and-white photos of camping 
scenes and food, plus colorful little car- 
toon figures who pop up every so often 
to give you a chuckle, add up to a cook- 
book for campers that is just a little 
special. There are instructions on equip- 
ment and food storage, menus for canoe 
campers, and other chapters on foil cook- 
ing, dehydrated foods, wilderness cook- 
ing for 10 persons, wild game, shore 
dinners, sauces, shellfish, barbecues and 
picnics. 

The titles of the recipes in this book 
are enough to send you right out to the 
kitchen — or the campground. Can you 
resist wanting to try “Heap Good Indian 
Chowder,” or perhaps “Grizzly Bear Beef 
and Limas’’? 

Here’s a book attractive enough to put 
under the Christmas tree labeled with 
the name of your favorite outdoor chef. 
Come to think of it, it will prod along the 
lagger who hangs back when chow time 
rolls around. Who says a book can’t be 
attractive and informative at the same 
time? This one disproves that. 








YOUNGSTERS $start fishing along 
about the time they start kindergarten, 
and by the time they are 10 years old 
they may ask a lot of questions on the 
subject you will find hard to answer. 


That’s where A Complete Guide to 
Fishing comes in, written by Vlad 
Evanoff (whom you've met in BETTER 
CAMPING) and recently published by 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Park 
Avenue S., New York 16, New York. It 
has 208 pages and sells for $3.75. 

The novice angler—adult or child — 
will be able to learn about the various 
types of tackle, bait and lures for fresh- 
water, salt-water and surf-fishing, and 
even find instructions on how to make 
his own if so inclined. Suggestions about 
the care and repair of fishing equipment 
are included, along with a chapter on 
sportsmanship. 

A gift of this book to the budding fish- 
erman will make his eyes light up just 
as much as when he pulled a four-inch 
perch out of a pond. If you've decided to 
present him with a rod and reel to re- 
place the old cane pole, add this book to 
it to make the gift complete. ,“ 
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Snap them in 

Keeping covers on small children while 
camping is sometimes a problem. Sleep- 
ing bags often will not solve this as they 
are too warm during the summer months. 
We have a solution which is negligible 
both in cost and work. 

Take one crib-size quilt (from the 
child’s regular “at home” bed) and place 
the bottom halves of grippers along three 
edges of this quilt, starting about 16” 
from the top. This will serve as the bot- 
tom and you can then make two tops by 
taking another quilt and a sheet and 
placing the top halves of grippers on each 
of these in corresponding positions so that 
they will snap onto the bottom quilt. 
You then have two tops which can be 
used alternately. The sheet can be 
snapped on for hot nights and the quilt 
used when warmer cover is needed. 

The only cost for the construction is 
the price of the grippers. The quilts and 
sheets can still be used at home on their 
regular beds. 


Jim & Peggy Earle. 
R.F.D. 1, Centralia, Ml. 


No fraying 

The idea in your May-June magazine 
about the windbreaker made from a 
plastic shower curtain is an excellent 
one. My idea is in connection with it. 

Because this curtain is put up against 
wind and rain, the blowing and flapping 
will cause it to tear in a short time. If a 
rope is put between the tarp poles and 
the bottom of the curtain fastened to it 
with snap clothespins, this will hold it 
tight and prevent the tearing. We have 
used this type of windbreak for many 
years and find it really works. The 
clothespins should be fastened every few 
inches along the bottom. 

I like the plastic windbreak because 
it makes the area under your fly so 
much lighter and brighter. 


Mrs. Robert J. Stalker. 
45 Fenton Road, Rochester 11, N. Y. 


Butterfly nets 

When your children want to catch 
butterflies but haven’t a net, try this idea. 
Our science class found it easy to have 
plenty of nets for everyone by making 





them out of wire coat hangers and old 
nylon stockings (see illustration). They 
cost nothing to make and are very effec- 
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tive in catching insects for class work. A 
shorter net can be made by putting a 
second, smaller wire loop about 12” from 
the first, instead of knotting the stocking. 

F. C. Gardner. 


301 S. Jackson St., San Angelo, Tex. 


Slow-motion climber 
It is 2144 miles from the parking lot to 
the top of Mount Lassen, up a very steep 
trail with a vertical rise of about 3000 
feet. I started out bravely but soon found 
I had to stop every hundred feet or so 
to catch my breath and let my heart slow 
down. Then a thought came to my mind 
that I was trying to make it too fast and 
that if I “threw myself into slow motion” 
and took it easy, about half speed, I 
wouldn’t tire so quickly. This I did and 
found that I could keep right on climbing. 
I stopped only two or three times the 
rest of the way up—then to take pic- 
tures. This “slow-motion” idea may be 
useful to others. 
Harry Mills. 


1400 Granger Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


[Schmitty, our proofreader, says: “Use a_ stout 
cane, made from a fallen branch, along with this sug- 
gestion and hiking will really be fun.’’ — Ed.] 


Car-top carrier 

We have always used a top carrier, the 
first few years with tie-down canvas, 
then these later years with a hinged wood 
cover which proved much more conven- 
ient. These are simple for the average 





handyman to build. Measure the top of 
your car or wagon. To keep the weight 
down, build it from plywood. Use screws 
and a good glue. Glue some weather 
stripping around it for a tight seal on lid 
or cover. With a good pair of oak top 
carrier bars or metal bars, you’re all set. 
Varnish the box, or paint it to match your 
car or station wagon. Build a small yet 
sturdy ladder to go with your carrier 
and you'll always be glad you did. 
Lloyd Root. 
Route 1, Salina, Kans. 
Share your bright ideas with other camp- 
ers. Send unpublished kinks to BETTER 
CampinG, 1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. We pay $2 or more for each on pub- 
lication. Kinks cannot be acknowledged 
or returned. 
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if you would like specific information on camping 
facilities in any of the 50 states, or in Canada, write 
directly to the address in this list: 


Alabama: Department of Conservation, Montgomery 4. 

Alaska: Division of Tourism & Economic Development, 
Room 310, Alaska Office Bldg., Juneau 

Arizona: Arizona Development Board, Phoenix. 

Arkansas: Resources & Development Commission, 
Little Rock 

California: Department of Natural Resources, Division 
of Beaches & Parks, P.O. Box 2390, Sacramen- 
to 11 

Colorado: Department of 
Capitol. Denver 2 

Connecticut: State Park & Forest Commission, Hart- 
ford 

Delaware: State Park Commission, Dover. 

District of Columbia: National Capital Parks, Wash- 
ington 25 

Florida: Florida Park Service. Tallahassee. 

Georgia: Department of State Parks, State Capitol, 
Atlanta 3 


Public Relations, State 


Hawaii: Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kalakaua 
Avenue, Honolulu 

Idaho: Department of Public Works, State Capitol, 
Soise 


Wlinois: Department of Conservation, Division of 
Parks & Memorials, Springfield. 

Indiana: Department of Conservation, 
State Parks, Indianapolis 9 

fowa: State Conservation Commission, East 7th and 
Court Avenue, Des Moines 19 

Kansas: Forestry, Fish & Game Commission, Pratt. 

Kentucky: Kentucky Tourist & Travel Commission, 

vom 66, Capitol Annex, Frankfort. 

Louisiana: State Parks & Recreation Commission, 
Qld State Capitol, Baton Rouge 

Maine: Department of Economic Development, State 
House, Augusta 

Maryland: Department of Information, State Office 
Building, Annapolis 

Massachusetts: Department of Commerce, 150 Cause- 
way Street, Boston 14. 

Michigan: Michigan Tourist Council, Stevens T. Mason 
Suilding, Lansing 26 

Minnesota: State Parks Division, Conservation De- 
partment, State Office Building, St. Paul. 

Mississippi: Mississippi State Parks, P.O. Box 649, 
Jacksor 

Missouri: State Park Board, Jefferson City. 

Montana: State Highway Commission, Helena. 

Nebraska: State Game, Forestation & Parks Com- 
mission. Lincoln 

Nevada: Department of Economic Development, Car- 
son City. 


Division of 
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New Hampshire: State Planning & Development Com- 
mission, Concord. 

New Jersey: Department of Conservation & Economic 
Development, 520 East State Street, Trenton 25 

New Mexico: State Tourist Bureau, P.O. Box 1716, 
Santa Fe 

New York: State Conservation Department, Albany. 

North Carolina: State Department of Conservation & 
Development, Raleigh. 

North Dakota: State Historical Society, Bismarck. 

Ohio: Division of Conservation & Natural Resources, 
State Office Building, Columbus. 

Oklahoma: Planning & Resources Board, State Capitol, 
Oklahoma City 

Oregon: Travel Information Division, State Highway 
Department, Salem. 

Pennsylvania: State Department of Forests & Waters, 
Harrisburg 

Rhode Island: State Development Council, Roger 
Williams Building, Hayes Street, Providence 8. 

South Carolina: Division of State Parks, Commission 
of Forestry, Columbia 

South Dakota: Department of Game, Fish & Parks, 
Pierre 

Tennessee: Division of State Parks, 203 Cordell Hull 
Building. Nashville 3 

Texas: State Parks Board, Drawer E. Capitol Station, 
Austin 

Utah: Tourist & Publicity Council, State Capitol, 
Salt Lake City 

Vermont: Department of Forests & Parks, Mont 
pelier 

Virginia: Division of Parks, Conservation Commis- 
sion, Richmond 19. 

Virgin Islands: Virgin Islands National Park, P. O. 
Sox 158%, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I. 
Washington: Tourist Promotion Division, Department 
of Commerce & Economic Development, General 

Administration Building, Olympia. 
West Virginia: Division of State Parks, Conservation 
Commission, State Office Building, Charleston 5. 
Wisconsin: Conservation Department, P. O. Box 450, 
Madison 1 
Wyoming: Travel Commission, State Capitol, Cheyenne. 
Canada: Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, 
Ontario. (Also write here for information on the 
Yukon and Northwest territories. ) 
This list is constantly revised as changes are received. 
Always consult the latest issue. 
The following publications are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at the prices in- 
dicated. Camping Facilities in Areas Administered by 
the National Park Service, 15 cents; Reclamation’s 
Recreational Opportunities, 15 cents; National Forest 
Vacations, 30 cents. Pa 
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Magic Car-pet Deluxe convertible travel trailer opens to full-size walk-in trailer, yet 
sides fold down to 49” height for travel. Sleeps two on innersprings, two on canvas bunks, 
and a child on converseat. Marlite counter space and drawers, inside-outside table, two- 
burner gas stove, ice box, 12-gallon water tank and pump, electric lights, outlets and turn 
signals. Top and end panels are canvas, with large screened windows; interior walls are 


wood, exterior aluminum with fiberglass 


insulation. Vinyl coated cover can serve 


as awning when opened. Weight, 1200 pounds. Prices start at $995 f.o.b. Elkhart. For 
folder and name of nearest dealer, write J. G. Oswald, 130 Parker Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 





Raemco, Inc., P.O. Box 482, Somerville, 
N.J., offers a “7 in 1” stove which, with 
optional spit, motor, trays (shown) and 
oven will do charcoal broiling, barbequing, 
smoke-cooking, baking, boiling, roasting or 
frying. Burns wood, coal, coke charcoal 
or briquettes in firebox with adjustable 
cast-iron grate; 3” chimney pipe can be 
added for closed-in areas. Chrome legs 
double as handle or are used for mounting 
spit. Complete stove, $48.50. Folder free. 





Charko-Chef barbecue unit by State Steel 
Industries, 17900 E. Valley Blvd., City of 
Industry, Calif.. has a drawer-type char- 
coal firebox for adding fuel or removing 
fire, removable sled legs, motor and 
spit. 14” x 20” grill, heavy-duty steel con- 
struction, with even-speed spit motor. 
Price, $27.95, or $29.95 in eastern states. 





CAMPER'S CATALOG 












Scarlet red, dark green or navy blue are 
the colors this Alaska Cruiser comes in. 
Made by Alaska Sleeping Bag Co., 334 N.W. 
llth Ave., Portland 9, Ore., of tightly 
woven 100 per cent wool, Cravenette 
treated. Heavy-duty rustproof snaps on 
four deep patch pockets, front and cuffs. 
Double fabric back forms large game pock- 
et with concealed 10’ zipper on right side. 
$19.50 for sizes 36-46; $21.50 for 48-50. 
Matching trousers in red only, $16.95. 
Add 75 cents to order to cover postage. 
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All-transistorized TV set, weighing only 
1314 pounds, has been introduced by the 
Sony Corporation of America, 514 Broad- 
way, New York 12, N. Y. Made to order for 
the camper, it has self-contained recharg- 
able batteries; operates from 12-volt car or 
boat battery when an adapter is used, or 
with usual A.C. current. Picture screen 
measures 84” and will channel programs 
usually obtained on home sets. Over-all 
measurements: 812” wide, 7” high, 9” deep. 
Requires 1/10 the power used for conven- 
tional sets. Adjustable chrome antenna 
collapses from 3 feet to 1” and disappears 
into housing. Screen visor eliminates glare. 


With carrying case and earphone jacks, 
Battery 


$249.95. pack, optional, $29.95. 





Jet Chef, a new foil for cooking that is 
black on one side and shiny on the other, 
claims to cut cooking time in half. Black 
surface on outside absorbs more heat, 
browns meat or fish within or cooks vege- 
tables without water. Re-usable foil is 
available in package that includes two 
sheets 24” x 24”; four sheets 12” x 18”: eight 
sheets 12”x12”. Retails at $1.95. Manu- 
factured by Smith-Lee Co., Inc., of Oneida, 
N.Y., for B. F. Gladding & Co., Ine., 
South Otselic, N.Y., which markets it 
at sporting goods and department stores. 
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CAMPER’S FILE 























The canteen is now lighter than ever. M. 
E. Shaw & Sons, 2526 Daly St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has made it out of Marlex high- 
density polyethylene, and it can be had in 
three sizes: 14%, 2 and 4 quarts at $2.39; 
$3.98 or $4.89. Jacket cover is no longer 
needed for insulation, just convenience. 





Viking blankets feel as light as a single 
bed sheet, yet are warm because of very 
thin patented insulation between two 
thin sheets of dacron and cotton. They do 
not mildew, are mothproof and nonallergic; 
can be washed in warm water with deter- 
gents and dried in a few minutes, wrinkle 
free without ironing. Do not absorb and 
hold moisture. 45 x 74, $23.95; 66 x 76, $28.95. 
For colors and custom sizes, write Viking 
Sales Co., Inc., Box 262, Middletown, N. J. 












Food and water survival kit to sustain one 
person for 14 days in an emergency situa- 
tion is available from Surviv-All, Inc., 
515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Price, 
$8.98 postage paid anywhere in U.S. The 
24-pound kit contains Multi-Purpose Food 
(a product of General Mills, Inc.), 14 pints 
of vacuum-packed water, Vitamin C supple- 
ment, can opener, mixing unit and measure 
and instruction sheet. Emergency-Pak 
meets survival specifications prescribed by 
the Office of Civil & Defense Mobilization. 
Shelf life, 3 to 5 years. Brochure on request. 
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MANUFACTURERS ARE INVITED TO SUBMIT 
PHOTOS, SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES FOR 
POSSIBLE INCLUSION IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 
READERS SHOULD BEAR IN MIND THAT 
PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS ARE SUBJECT 
TO CHANGE, AND THIS MAGAZINE ASSUMES 
NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUCH CHANGES OR 
FOR ERRORS THAT MIGHT OCCUR IN THE 
PREPARATION OF THE COPY. EVERY PRE- 
CAUTION IS TAKEN, OF COURSE, TO PREVENT 
SUCH ERRORS. WHEN WRITING TO A MANU- 
FACTURER FOR INFORMATION, TELL HIM YOU 
SAW HIS PRODUCT IN BETTER CAMPING! 





Winter campers would like a jacket like 
the one shown below, offered by H. Wenzel 
Tent & Duck Company, 2200 S. Hanley 
Road, St. Louis 17, Mo. Price, $13.00. Brown 
nylon jacket is water repellent, treated 
with Cravenette Plus finish which with- 
stands repeated cleaning or washing; brown 
roll collar and cuffs, nylon lining. Jacket is 
insulated with 6 oz. of bonded polyester 


fiber; has two quilted pockets, action 
back and front zipper. Comes in compact, 
colorful gift box. Matching pants, $8.75. 









Auto-Attic is the name of the car-top carrier for all-weather use distributed by Fabricon 





Perma-Jax trailer jack mounts permanent- 
ly to save storage space. Jack has 6” ad- 
justment plus ball swivel base; locks se- 
curely in down position, but swings up 
easily for traveling. Three sizes: 11” to 
17”; 13” to 19”; 15” to 21”. Rustproof. $9.95 
a pair at trailer dealers or Radik Industries, 
3016 Lincolndale Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Products, River Rouge, Mich. Adjustable to fit almost all automobiles, even small foreign 
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cars. Cylinder lock prevents theft of either rack or contents, and hood may be removed 
when lumber or other long materials must be hauled. Plaskon reinforced polyester hood 
seals against rain and snow, shuts out dust and insects. Suggested retail price, $79.95. 




















Editor’s Notes 


In the magazine business, 
the seasons get a little 
mixed up. As I write this 
it’s still summer, but this 
is the November-December 
issue and it will be Indian 
summer for sure when 
you're reading it. By that 
time, too, stores will begin 
to remind you that there 
are just so many shopping 
days left until Christmas. 

I don’t know about you, 
but I’m making two lists 
this year — one for camp- 
ing friends, another for 
noncamping friends. Those 
on the first list already re- 
ceive BETTER CAMPING, of 
course, but a few on the 
second are wavering, I 
think. I intend trying to 
push them over the brink 
by sending them a subscrip- 
tion to the magazine. 

All of which reminded 
me to call Elaine, down in 
our business office. She has 
cards all ready to announce 
these gift subscriptions. Use 
the blank at the right for 
your own sub, if you're 
not now a regular reader, 
and enclose a list of names 
and addresses of friends 
and relatives whom you'd 
like to surprise with a gift 
subscription, plus $2 for 
each one. Let Elaine worry 
about getting the gift card 
and the brightly covered 
January-February BETTER 
CAMPING to them in time 
for Christmas reading. 


Katee cqutlars 


MANAGING EDITOR 
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IDEAS abound in BETTER CAMPING, the magazine that not only re- 
views camping equipment, from tents to trailers, but explains in under- 
standable articles the whys and wherefores of using your camping 
gear. It’s the magazine by campers for campers! 


WHERE to go and what to see is a specialty of 
BETTER CAMPING, and the reason it’s a “must” with so many campers. 
Whether you want to pan for gold in California, camera-shoot elk, or 
canoe up Kentucky streams, BC explains how to get there, what to 
expect upon your arrival. 


FUN? You bet! The chatty, informal 
format of BETTER CAMPING is helping thousands of Americans to 
rediscover a healthy, enjoyable outdoor life away from metropolitan 
pavement and traffic and noise. Each issue tells how to get the most 
out of this wonderful form of recreation. 


JOIN the family of BETTER CAMPING subscribers, for 
whether you're after new camping recipes, a primer on fishing, or 
the mechanics of traveling in a small trailer, the magazine is your 
guide to the open road. 


DEPT. 6483, MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
BETTER CAMPING ENCLOSED FIND $2.00 FOR AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


TO BETTER CAMPING. START WITH NEXT ISSUE. (OUTSIDE AMERICAS: 25c EXTRA PER YEAR.) 
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